to take 30 million acres out of intensive cultivation | 


Always farsighted, Republic Steel today is helping 
to win important battles for industry. This vigilant 
policy looks into and senses the needs of the future. 
From the world-famous |: boratories and the new 
and modern mills of Republic come unceasingly new 
steels for new uses— better steels for old uses. 
During the past 30 months Republic has appropriat- 
ed nearly $50,000,000 for new mills and equipment. 
Republic acquired Corrigan-McKinney Steel Co., 
Gulf States Steel Co., Truscon Steel Co., and others. It 
enlarged blast furnace capacity. It revolutionized pipe 


Republic Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES . . . CLEVELAND, OHIO 


manufacture with its electric weld process. It built a 
new wire mill for the production of electro-galvanized 
wire and entered the vast farm market. It built the most 
efficient type of cold-rolled tin plate mill. It developed 
among other new products heat-treated casing for oil 
wells and built a new plant to produce it. It strength- 
ened its position as the world’s largest manufacturer of 
alloy steels by expanding its production capacity. And 
continuing its policy, Republic will soon announce its 
latest achievement—the largest, fastest and most mod- 
ern hot and cold continuous strip mill in the world. 
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~ New Business 


- has been many years since the family 
urchasing agent had to buy a whole 
cde of beef in order to serve her lord 
ur master his favorite cut of T-bone 
veak. but she has been pretty much 
mpelled to buy a whole chicken in 
rder to provide him with his favorite 
inymstick. Now housewives are getting 
, better break in Allentown, Pa., and 
srobably a lot of other places, where 
Giant Supermarket is selling them 


36¢, livers and gizzards and hearts at 
36¢, thighs and drumsticks at 48¢. 


Druccists who want to add a touch of 


prescription departments are beginning 
‘0 importune Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, for a supply of their 

most generally used prescription 
hemicals, labeled on one side in Eng- 
ish. and on the other in Latin. Trick 
is to place the bottles on shelves sep- 
rating the prescription counter from 
the rest of the store with Latin labels 
facing potential customers. 


INCREASED sales, increased advertising 


tisers Association. According to a re- 
ently completed survey of 134 com- 
panies, 84 boosted their schedules an 
verage of 39%, 10 cut their schedules 
n average of 14%, while 40 played 
eir cards as they were in 1936. Pro- 
portion of advertising to net sales 
nbed from 2.05% in 1936 to 2.20% 
n 1937. Business volume is running 
3.1% of plant capacity this year as 


chicken breasts at 48¢ = Ib., backs at | 


Jchemic tone and mystery to their | 
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@ You can never know 
whether a tire is cheap or 
expensive until you know 
how much work the tire 
does for the money you pay. 
The initial price alone 
means nothing. 


To arrive at a true compari- 
son of costs you must know 
how far a tire has gone and 


General Truck Tires have 
always been built stronger 
—to do their work better— 
deliver greater mileage and 
haul more payload. 

Ic costs more to build a 
General Truck Tire because 
of the way it is built. Thou- 
sands of truck operators 
know it costs less to use 
Generals because of the 


built a gainst 77.7% last year. Percentage of 
anized les expense to met sales is taking a how many tons or pack- way they perform. 
. gratifying dip from 14.1% to 13.7%. it h ied. Th 
emot ages has Carried. Your local General Tire 
tloped Ine of Rochester Gas & Electric's production miles” divided geal -r offers you the bene- 
eo smart salesmen noticed that the manager into the purchase price give fir of his practical truck tire 
ength- f Rochester’s Cadillac Hotel was hav- : 
ee you the real cost of a tire— 2 

urer of ng a tough time with his work under y —_ knowledge. He mye be able 
And {f ‘X¢ inadequate illumination of an old and this is the only sound to reduce your tire costs 

: fashioned desk lamp. He brought way to buy. materially. 
nce its : 
wae round a modern I.E.S. lamp for the 
ee P manager to try out, with the quick THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY «+ AKRON, OHIO 
rid. result that 42 such lamps have already In Canada—The General Tire and Rubber Company of Canada, Lid., Toronto, Ontario 


been put to work in guest rooms for 


salesmen who have a lot of paper work. 
It sometimes takes a ap- 
proach to sell semi-indirect lighting and 
better “room counts” for hotels. 
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STRONGER All plies are 


full plies an- 
chored at the bead—no 
floating “breaker strips” — 
every inch and every ounce 
is there forjust one purpose 
—to produce more miles 
and a lower cost for you. 


COOLER Ther Aexuniform- “COMPACT RUBBER” 


ly without that 
heat - producing “hinxing 
action” of ordinary break- 
er-strip tires. Heat kills the 
life of cords and cuts down 
the miles in a tire. Generals 
are cool—that's why they 
run more miles at a lower 
cost for you. 


TREADS All tires stretch 
due to fatigue 
in the fabric, but Generals, 
having no idle, half-wa 
lies, stretch least of all. 
e tread is kept compact 
and compressed against 
the road—that's why it 
produces more miles 
uces your cost. 


GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 


IT’S THE WORK IT DOES 
important in buying Truck Tires 
ppropriations, and decreased sales ex- 
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ocTos! 
| “Do you know of any valid reason y) 
a bank shouldn’t be Open pis 
was more than a rhetorical oye 
flung by Robert Strickland 
of Atlanta’s Trust Co. of WASE 
Kentucky Bankers Associati cerned 
meeting. “You can see a px tinued 
company and a finance co -plar 
| afternoon until five, Sat exp 
cluded.” Two days later he It exp 
as president of Association of Row... ment : 
City Bankers that it is launc! countr 
range program of research in ink his aut 
credit, and allied problems unde; were 0 
non-profit auspices of Nationa! Bore, 
of Economic Research. i spends 
his Su 
Last week it was intimated tho: | are on 
isiana might be getting off as the 
horse in the matter of sulphur sy: cerned 
ance taxes (BW—Sep25'37,953). 
week Freeport Sulphur Co. } ~ Not 
| ently had authoritative enough , Howe 
; ance of a cut in the taxes to annouy frighten 
will go forward immediately at its Po: of fede 
| Can’t Get More Production 
. a“ was deferred in July, 1936, when seve: that the 
From My Present Equipment ance taxes jumped from 60, to $2 p~ [ME the nee 
ton. improve 
regions 
BUT Yh CAN AND S0 CAN You a THERE has been quite a veil of myster the Col 
surrounding the Sunday evening NB . 
A slipping off in machinery speeds of broadcasts sponsored by Zenith Radi Ai 
: : 1,2 or 3% may not have been serious | Corp., Chicago, and it is pleasant to bx The 
a few years ago—but with present ble to draw it aside a little. It a straight 
demands, this means a lot of lost | Peafs that the company is putting o ket, the 
telepathy tests, something on the order ening i1 
output in the aggregate. This loss  o¢ ‘the extra-sensory perception men out 
can be eliminated — your present searches of Duke University’s Paraps and nev 
production machinery can turn out chological Laboratory. In any case ts promise 
more daily—if you take steps to setting a lot of audience participation of incre 
insure that maximum output speed is | with the little test cards and is pr ceed, at 
maintained regularly The Geet and | oe to tell you all about it in a book perts are 
Od | let, Exploring Little Known Ment: to worr 
motor to countershaft of mixer. Quintuple important step is to transmit the Powers. , money | 
strand #433 chain is used with 17 and 160 power from motors to machines with- | coming 
out the slightest slip. | from the stereotyped—as « 
. id in its ingenious beer bottle !abe!s a big dr 
Increase Your Production — | with saad poker hands to deter ae 
: mine which drinker should pay the padded 
The thousands of Diamond Drives in service prove their high efficiency—and Brewing Co., Detroit, is beginning » apt to b 
the maintained speed ratio that insures against gradual loss of machinery out- advertising campaign to educate the ps Where 
put... These drives can’t slip—are roller-bearing quiet—save power and de- Michigan on The e 
lays—and require less maintenance. You can apply Diamond Roller Chains | bids che 
to any machine in your plant—in- on the preeminence of Pfeitfer’s be: phaticall 
crease output and reduce power cost. ) | Even Michigan people forget sometimes and box 
Equip several machines and see for your- that their state produces any number oi — w 
self. Give us drive specifications or Ict important things besides automobiles. pre 
any of our 40 distributors supply you. SPECIAL restrictions continue to limit the HJ —is big 
DIAMOND CHAIN « MFG. CO., liquor industry, more or less, as in the and bigg 
439 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. days of yore. Other industries have — 
Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities. found all sorts of profitable emp! 
| ment for trailers in their sales prom Treast 
tion plans, but when an up-and-coming a 
ee D | A IVI O N D S | liquor dealer sought a license to operiit waenees 
| a mobile branch store in a trailer, Sou! 4 month 
| Carolina’s State Tax Commission ture: ity taxes 
his petition down so fast that he ts st normal r 
dizzy. to the ti 
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cern 


country talks, despite the fact that 
his audiences in the open spaces 
were obviously enthusiastic about 
spending and cared nothing about 
his Supreme Court fight. They 
are on the receiving end, as far 
as the federal treasury is con- 
cerned. 
Not Where It Would Hurt 


However, the President didn’t really 
frighten them into thinking the pro- 
posed economy would stop the flow 
of federal checks where it would hurt 
his listeners. The implication was 
that the cuts would be elsewhere, and 
the need for more and better federal 
improvements in their own home 
regions was stressed. “More dams on 
the Columbia,” was a watchword. 


Aimed at Stock Market 


The economy talk was directed 
straight at the i York stock mar- 
ket, the gyrations of which are fright- 
ening investors and scaring business 
men out of contemplated expansions 
and new enterprises. The economy 
promise was meant to dissipate fear 
of increased taxes, but it didn’t suc- 
ceed, at least as far as Treasury ex- 
perts are concerned, for they continue 
to worry about where the additional 
money the government must have is 
coming from. They know next 
March’s income tax returns will show 
a big drop from those this year. Just 
cutting off the — gains which 
padded last March’s returns would 
alone ensure that. This year there is 
apt to be a little red ink on that side. 


Where Money Will Come From 


The experts know that politics for- 
bids the sales tax, and even more em- 
phatically the lowering of exemptions 
and boosting of rates on little in- 
comes, where the tax revenue is really 
obtainable. Hence, the prospect—as 
they know and as Wall Street knows 
—is bigger levies on high incomes 
and bigger levies on corporations. 


Counting In Security Revenues 


Treasury officials insist that the 
budget is actually balanced, from a 
business viewpoint. The $60,000,000 
a month flowing in from social secur- 
ity taxes makes up for the red ink on 
normal receipts and expenditures. But 
to the timid investor, apparently, that 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau)—The President is con- 
ed over the timidity of business and investors, which, if con- 
cinued, will retard his social and economic aspirations. This is the 
explanation of his promise that the budget will be balanced in 1939. 
Ir explains the generalities about the necessity for stopping govern- 
ment spending, which the President sprinkled through his cross- 


THE COURTS SPEAK 


The courts are on their toes. 
While Chief Justice Hughes’ 
report on the conference of 
circuit court judges does not 
mention the President’s lower 
court reorganization plan, it 
is full of ammunition for the 
opponents of Roosevelt's judi- 
cial reform program. Con- 
gestion of dockets is shown to 
be largely imaginary on 
Attorney-General Cummings’ 
own figures, despite the han- 
dicap due to the President's 
delay in filling vacancies on 
the bench. The addition of 
twelve district court judges 
and four circuit court judges 
is recommended, against the 
“not more than 50” proposed 
by Roosevelt, and his plan to 
appoint a squad of roving 
judges is ignored. 


is not a good answer. Eventually the 
government must repay to the Social 
Security fund what it borrows. 


Hoarding Again 

Defenders of Roosevelt's spending 
policy insist that the present falling 
off in business is due to an easing off 
in government spending. Also they 
say the bonus money is all spent and 
that the retardation in the rate of 
business improvement, up sharply last 
fall, is due to these two factors. The 
Treasury is concerned over business 
statistics showing that consumer pur- 
chases are way below consumer in- 
come, and yet that the money is not 
going into savings banks. There is 
no direct evidence of serious hoarding, 
but there is a suspicion that low in- 
terest rates by the banks, plus mem- 
ories of the 1933 headache, may be 
partly responsible for the situation. 


Uncle Sam, Stock Promoter 


After all the —- to drive the 
money changers out of the temple, 
in order to protect the suckers, here 
comes the Administration with propa- 
ganda for jumping into the market. 
The burden of its song is that business 
indices are fine and that business is 
going to be swell, but the wicked stock 
market gamblers, having overesti- 
mated business progress and pushed 


5 


stock prices too high, are now under- 
estimating the future and have marked 
stock prices down too low! Which 
carries the implication that a shrewd 
investor would buy now. 


Capitalizing on Power Issue 


One of the President's best bets is 
still the power issue. It has every- 
thing he needs to talk himself back 
into the full bloom of popularity, par- 
ticularly in the West. First in his 
own mind and first in the New Deal 
program, it is the keystone of his 
planning to make a “better America.” 
It appeals to farmers and to the public 
at large. It marks the spot at which 
big business has put up its most stub- 
born resistance. Playing up the power 
issue now would help tremendously to 
build up Black, who has been right 
beside Roosevelt in his anti-utility 
fight to date. Last of the original 
New Deal policies to come through 
the courts, it might now afford the 
President a springboard for continu- 
ing his drive to reorganize the Su- 
preme Court were it not that his trou- 
ble so far has been in the lower courts. 


Court May Steal Thunder 

Pushing the power fight may, how- 
ever, have a terrific kickback. Along 
about Christmas time the Supreme 
Court just might sustain the Presi- 
dent’s authority to subsidize municipal 
competition with utility companies 
and follow through later with a de- 
cision upholding TVA and all its 
works. The President learned to his 
chagrin last session what could hap- 
pen again next session. If he wins 
in court he loses in Congress. 


Preening Power Program 

The President and Sec. Ickes have 
$100,000,000 in the sock to finance 
60 a power projects if the 
Supreme Court upholds the govern- 
ment’s authority to subsidize munici- 
pal Washington believes 
that Roosevelt will probably win the 
decision which utility companies have 
been able to stave off for four years 
by injunctions. Five circuit courts 
have upheld the constitutionality of 
the power originally given to the 
President by the National Industrial 
Recovery in to make loans and 
grants for any publicly-owned facili- 
ties. Because of rate reductions by 
private companies and for other rea- 
sons not all the projects will be car- 
ried through. Construction costs also 
have risen, but the Administration 
lans to make this power program 
PW’A’s crowning achievement. 


Not Going Far Afield 


C.L.O.’s drive to organize agricul- 
ture and the food industries, launched 
at Denver early this summer, has 
pulled up short of farm labor. Ma- 
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Nurses’ Home and Annex 
University of Maryland Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 


NURSES’ HOME RECEIVES 


WELL-BALANCED HEATING 


Use Webster Moderator System to 
Heat Buildings in University 
of Md. Hospital Group 


REMOVE “OLD” 


Baltimore, Md.—In the Nurses’ Home 
and Annex of the University of Maryland 
Hospital, heating conditions were vastly 
improved by the installation of district 
steam heating and the Webster Moderator 
System of Steam Heating. 

Before this modernization, one wing of 
the Nurses’ Home frequently was oe Bang 
heated. Failure of the heating system 
to py 4 all sections evenly and comfor- 
tably heated was a source of constant 
annoyance to hospital authorities. 

As a result of the economy and su- 
pereer heating obtained with the Webster 

oderator System in the new University 
Hospital, decision was reached to extend 
these benefits to the Nurses’ Home as 
well as to twelve other buildings com- 
prising the University of Maryland. This 
modernization was completed in 1935. 

Dr. A. J. Lomas, Superintendent of 
Hospital, states: 

“As a result of the installation of 
district steam service with Webster 
Moderator Control, all expectations have 
been exceeded. The building has been 
heated uniformly at all times. Health- 
ful, comfortable temperatures have been 
maintained during the coldest weather. 


“Formerly, difficulty was experienced | 


in heating this building uniformly, as 
the northwest section was always colder 
than the rest of the building. Now all 
sections of the building heat up uniformly. 


“In addition to the cleaner and greatly | 
| violation from a federal grand jury 
in Milwaukee. 


improved heating service, substantial 
savings in operation are being made over 
former private plant costs.” 
“Control-by-the-Weather” is provided 
by a Webster Outdoor Thermostat which 


automatically varies the rate of steam | 
every change in outdoor | 


delivery wit 
weather conditions. A manual Variator 
permits the operator to modify the 
steam supply to meet special conditions, 
such as heating up and reducing the 
night heating load. 


These before-and-after facts point the way to 
maximum comfort and economy in heating 
new buildings as well as in modernization of 
existing installations. Consult your architect, 
engineer or heating contractor. Or address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating | 
Representatives in 60 principal U.S. Cities — Est. 1888 | 


COMPLAINTS 
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jority membership is already claimed 
among the “big four” meat packers 
and the emphasis is shifting to their 
smaller rivals and to the canning 
plants. But conspicuously little atten- 
tion is being paid to field labor. Any 
efforts in that direction would ignite 
smouldering anti-C.1O. sentiment 
among farmers, and John L. Lewis 
is not anxious to assume that handi- 
cap yet. 


Biggers Builds Confidence 


Many dollar-a-year men have come 
and gone in the past twenty years, 
and John D. Biggers is infected with 


the characteristic enthusiasm of his 


predecessors. Gratified by his open- 
minded attitude in considering plans 
for registration of the unemployed 
Nov. 16-17, the experts are almost 
persuaded to forget the basic infirmity 
of any voluntary census. But they 
are still skeptical of results because of 
the opportunity for fraudulent regis- 
tration, unintentional duplication, and 
the difficulty of reaching all the un- 
employed. 


Setting Controls 


Deliberate local efforts to bar Ne- 
roes and aliens from registration 
is a masty aspect of the undertaking. 
A control check by actual 100% 
enumeration in various cities will fur- 
nish a valuable yardstick on the count 
elsewhere, and now the experts are 
hoping to dissuade Biggers from mak- 
ing a premature announcement based 
on a hurried tabulation. The first 
figure announced will be the figure 
that will stick, regardless of revisions. 
Therefore conti analysis and every 
available means of checking will be 
necessary to extract the only value 
in the registration. 


Accuse Finance Companies 


Complaint by small finance com- 
ee prompted investigation by the 

partment of Justice of three lead- 
ing automobile manufacturers and 
their loan affiliates for alleged con- 
spiracy to force dealers to finance 
purchases only through such com- 
anies, The Department is now seek- 
ing an indictment for Sherman Act 


The Big Trial 


Although hundreds of miles from 
the nearest oil well, the city of Mad- 
ison, Wis., will enjoy a vicarious 
boom beginning Oct. 4 as the petrol- 
eum capital of the country while 
$6,000,000,000 in invested capital and 
58 key officials, representing virtually 
every oil company distributing in the 
Mid-West, defend themselves against 
criminal charges of violating the anti- 
trust laws. Local business is boom- 
ing as the influx of defendants and 
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their legal staffs triples the prices 
food, lodging, and taxicabs, ind te, 

rary offices bloom in every 


inch of vacant space. With the |, 
classes from the local university ,, 
cessing to attend en masse, the coy» 
expects to hang out an S.R.O. sip, 
and badges have been issued (v ing... 
the admittance of those who mus; 
present. Washington sympathies 
with the government lawyers, limite; 
to a $5 daily expense accoun:. 


No Charter-Purchase Plan 


Reports this week that the Maritin. 
Commission has devised a combin, 
tion charter-purchase plan to spe 
construction of new vessels are denied 
by Chairman Kennedy. Under 
scheme, operators would have to pa 
down only 25% of the “foreign” cos 
of building a ship. That, plus chart; 
hire for five years, would be applied 
to the law’s requirement that th 
operator put up 25% of the America 
cost of the vessel. Kennedy wld 
Business Week that the commission 
has made no such proposal, that ir; 
merely one suggested by operators. 


Capital Airport Problem 


Washington’s airport is a sad « 
ample of the muddle in the Air Com 
merce Bureau. Favoring a new site, 
the President vetoed a bill to improv 
the present field. The Bureau fol 
lowed with a “news release” 
ing that it would bar use of the shor 
runway to heavy transport planes in 
certain wind conditions. ‘This wa 
ignored by several pilots on the New 
York - Washington merry - go - round 
run and one was fined for violating 
an order that had never been formal) 
issued. Finally, the order appeared 
Now the Bureau has called a hearing 
to reconsider its action. 


Mad as Hops 


Hop growers in California, Oregon 
and Washington, principal producing 
sections, are working for a marketing 
agreement under the AAA. Price 
have slumped, they say, because brew- 
masters insist on using large quant 
ties of foreign hops, imported over 4 
24¢ tariff wall. Domestic grower 
think it only fair that they collec 
part of that customs revenue. 


Curtailing Ham Imports 


Reduction is anticipated in impors 
of the canned ham from Poland which 
has been bothering packers no en¢ 
Grain and hog supplies are bot 
short, over there, according to repors 
to the Department of Agricultur: 
and prices are up. Further, apa 
from the situation in Poland, the De 
partment stresses the point that th 
market for imported hams will shri 
with the boost that the big corn ct? 
will give to our hog population. 
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BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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1936 
JAN PGB WAR APR WAV IW WL AVG SH OCT Noy HEC 
Latest Preceding 
Week Week 
PRODUCTION 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $10,109 $10,658 
Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec.,4-wk. daily av.in thousands) $7,343 +$7,305 
*Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)... ...... 1,511 41,542 
*#Electric Power (million kw.-hr.)........ 2,266 2,281 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...... 138 135 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).......... 84 82 
#Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, $4,741 $4,732 
*Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)....................... $6,529 $6,554 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.)...................465. 13.271¢ 14.000¢ 
Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931=100)............... 188.5 192.9 
FINANCE 
Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 4.83% 4.77% 
Call Loans, Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)........... 1.00°; 1.00; 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 1.00°% 1.00 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number).................00055555 159 139 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wed 2,578 2,598 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)................-+- 1,020 880 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks.................... 22,046 22,232 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks? . 4,778 4,758 
Security Loans, reporting member banks?.. ....... 1,950 2,008 
U. S. Gov’t. and Gov’t. Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 9,066 9,250 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.................6..50000065 2,970 2,933 


*Factor in Business Week Index. 


hese monthly averages 
re merely simple aver- 


of each month’s 


eekly figures of Busi- 
s Week's index of 
usiness activity pre- 
ented in the chart at the 
op of the page. They 
nable readers to get a 


general view of the trend 
f business since 1929. 


The Weekly Index of Busi- 
ness Activity is covered by 
the general copyright on the 
contents of Business Week 
and may not be reproduced 
without special permission. 


* Preliminary, Week Ended September 25. + Revised. 


The Figures 
Latest Week *75.0 
Preceding Week +76.2 
Month Ago 78.9 
Year Ago 76.6 
Average 1932-36 63.1 

Month Year Average 
Ago Ago 1932-36 
84.1 75.4 41.1 
$11,896 $11,239 $6,159 
$6,986 $9,422 $5,482 
1,269 1,431 1,223 
2,295 2,157 1,755 
130 132 113 

80 83 71 
$4,037 $4,062 $3,404 


$1.08 $1.26 
9.54 12.42¢ 10.72 
$40.36 $34.19 $31.69 
14.000. 9.750¢ 8.600 
194.9 183.9 147.8 
4.24°; 5.02 
1.00"; 1.00°; 1.00 
1.00° 1.15 
155 134 258 
2,565 2,473 2,412 
760 1,743 1,423 
22,315 22,610 19,694 
4,606 
2,048 
9,366 10,629 
2,991 3,333 ~ 


tNew Series. § Not Available. 
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1930 


1931 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


. 9 
$6,495 $6,239 $5,590 | 
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Business Outlook 


FAILURE of business to shake off the current lethargy has brought 
the Business Week index definitely below last year’s level for the 
second consecutive week. Steel activity has dipped below 75°: of 


delayed much longer. Still, even 
“0% of capacity is not a bad rate, 
and the industry feels that the 
pessimism has been overdone. 


Copper; Rubber, Steel Scrap 

Chiefly because new buying has 
been drying up in recent weeks, a 
umber of industries have pared prices 
ia an effort to find a level that would 
start the ball rolling again. Copper 
orices were cut 2¢ a Ib. to 12¢. Lead 
and zinc prices, too, succumbed to 
niggardly buying. Steel scrap at 
Pitsburgh dropped another $1 fol- 
lowing a cut of $2 the preceding 
week, with mills spurning offers of 
ronnage while new orders for steel 
are only dribbling in to them. Rub- 
ber prices softened when the estab- 
lishment of first-quarter export quotas 
was postponed, the trade having ex- 
pected a cut in quotas. Even the 
federal government accepted a $7 re- 
duction in seal skin prices last week 
from the $29 level of last spring, 
when the previous batch of its Pribilof 
Island skins was sold. American 
Woolen led off its spring line with 
prices 2}¢ to S¢ a yard under the fall 
opening prices. 


Retail Sales Improve 
But despite the “gerne which 
lly 


such price cuts usually engender, par- 
ticularly among those with substan- 
tial inventories accumulated at higher 
levels, there were a number of other 
developments during the week that 
partly offset the gloom. For one 
thing, retail sales definitely improved 
in September wherever weather con- 
ditions have been favorable. And 
while automobile production is rising 
only slowly because Ford has not 
gotten into line yet, the impetus of 
this industry should be making itself 
felt any day now. Returns on Au- 
gust sales of passenger cars have not 
been completed, but each additional 
report has served to raise the month's 
estimated volume. 


Await Labor Policies 


Industry will watch the coming 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the C.1.O. meeting 
for possible clues to what may be 
expected on the labor front over the 
fext few months, At General Mo- 
tors, there hasn’t been an unauthor- 
wed strike for 90 days. Organization 
threats at Ford plants continue to pro- 
Vide an uncertain note in the motor 


capacit) and may move a little lower if motor buying in volume is 


JOBS FOR ARCHITECTS 


Architects are profiting by the 
growing style-consciousness of 
the building public. A sur- 
vey by Rubberoid Co. reports 
that representative architects 
in 168 communities in 41 
states will show a 27% in- 
crease in home-building vol- 
ume handled by them. This 
may be due to the fact that 
women exercise the dominat- 
ing influence on the type of 
house to be constructed, as 
well as to a realization that 
the intricacies of building re- 
quire the services of an expert 
supervisor. Of all architects, 
those in Illinois and lowa re- 
port the greatest expansion in 
their practice over last year. 


industry, however. Wage increases 
appear out of the picture at this time, 
with management refusing to consider 
them and unions not seriously request- 
ing them except for bargaining pur- 
poses. A major exception is the situ- 
ation of railroad operating employees, 
whose 20° wage-increase request has 
been up for consideration “fe some 
time. Settlement is expected momen- 
a at a figure well below the 20°; 
evel, 


Melville Jolts Shoe Prices 


Shoe distributors who witnessed the 
abortive attempt of A. S. Beck Shoe 
Corp. to raise prices in May from 
$3.98 to $4.45, only to set them back 
in late August, were jolted again last 
week by Melville Shoe Corp. It an- 
nounced that not only was it reducing 
women’s shoes from $3.95 to $3.50, 
thus eliminating two advances posted 
in April and August, but that a new 
and cheaper line of men’s and boys’ 
shoes was being experimented with, 
the men’s line retailing at $2.85. Sales 
of the Melville chain have been run- 
ning 13% ahead of the first eight 
months of 1936, though the margin 
narrowed considerably in recent 
months. The necessity of attaining 
volume in an industry oversupplied 
with capacity, plus competitive con- 
siderations, probably induced the price 
adjustments; and volume is attain- 
able only at the lower end of the 
scale. In view of current high labor 
and material costs, it is clear that the 


11 


new line will be a cheaper-type shoe 
than the lines that Melville now mar- 
kets through the Thom McAn and 
John Ward stores. 


Auto Price Increases 


Automobile companies, on the other 
hand, have begun announcing the in- 
creases which the 1938 line will carr,. 
Packard has added $75 to $215 per 
car in addition to the $65 to $200 
that was posted on the last of the 
1937 line. Buick has posted price in- 
creases of $7 to $143, somewhat more 
moderate than the trade had looked 
for. In view of the heavy August 
sales, there is some question whether 
the new-model sales will not suffer 
by the foresight of consumers who 
equip themselves with 1937 models. 


Farm Earnings Up 15% 


Farmers had $125,000,000 more to 
spend in August, 1937, than they did 
a year ago, according to the latest 
returns on crop marketings and gov- 
ernment payments, and this brings the 
eight months’ gain to 15° com- 

ared with the same months last year. 
paced marketings of farm products 
over the balance of the year are ex- 
ected to offset the lower prices which 
hon appeared, so that income will 
show a normal seasonal expansion 
over the coming months. In rural 
retail sales last month, the best gains 
were made in the Middle Western 
and Far Western states. 


Air Conditioning Slows Up 


For the first time this year, sales of 
air-conditioning equipment in August 
fell below last year’s level, and by 
as much as 10%. The year’s volume 
to date, however, is well above the 
entire sales of 1936. 


Good Industrial Month 


In the midst of the current con- 
cern over slackening business come 
the government reports that industrial 
production in August jumped to 
117% of the 1923-1925 average, only 
a point under the spring peak, and 
employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries also advanced to nearly the re- 
covery high established in % Pay- 
rolls advanced even more sharply. 
The next report will undoubtedly re- 
flect the slackening in steel, automc- 
bile, and textile industries. 


1937 Advertising Up 

Advertising has gained sharply this 
year. Printer’s Ink general index 
shows that advertising in August was 
8.89% ahead of last year. Outdoor ad- 
vertising was up 18.9%. Magazine, 
16.9%; newspaper, 4.6%; farm paper, 
7.79%; radio, 29.7%. Radio licked the 
summer slump in August by hard mer- 
chandising, and set a new monthly 
high. 
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“Flora Temple,” from an old print hy Cx 


WORLD RECORD WAS 2:193/ 


History was made at Kalamazoo, 
back in 1859. Hitched to a specially 
built four-wheeled racing wagon, 
the great mare, Flora Temple, trot- 
ted the world’s fastest mile—in 2 
minutes, 1934 seconds. 

At one of today’s Grand Circuit 
meetings you may see horses with 
records of 2 minutes or better. But 
they are pulling tiny two-wheeled 
sulkies, so light that they can easily 
be lifted with one hand. And you 
wonder what Flora Temple's time 
might have been if modern equip- 
ment had been invented in her day. 

. 


A few years ago, engineers of the 
Edw. G. Budd Manufacturing Com- 
pany asked themselves the same 


question about railroad trains. They 
had the ideal material—stainless 
steel, with four times the elastic 
strength of ordinary steel and more 
than twice the strength of cheaper 
alloys. And they had the exclusive 
Budd SHOTWELD process for fab- 
ricating it. Calculations showed ' 
that they could build railroad cars 
weighing only a little over half as 
much as conventional cars, yet 
stronger and safer. 

Those plans of theirs, translated 
into gleaming, streamlined trains, 
are making history along the rails 
today. Less weight to pull. Faster 
schedules. Greater comfort and 
convenience for passengers. And 
gratifying savings in the cost of 


EDW. G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA AND DETROIT 
BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 


operation, whether steam, diesel 
or electric locomotives are used. 
The popularity of Budd-built 
stainless-steel trains has been an 
outstanding factor in the present 
revival of railroad travel. Swift, spa 
cious, luxurious in their appoint 
ments, they have won a million new 
friends for rail transportation. 


4 ( 
he 
making 
rulings, 
mental 
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one 
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Originator of ALL STEEL bodies 
for automobiles, now used almost uni- 
versally, the Edw. G. Budd Mana- 
facturing Company has pioneered 
modern methods in the design and 
fabrication of steel products. 
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BUSIN 
= 
>The Court Waits a Challenge 


Few critical cases confront the Supreme Court in new 


the - session, but Roosevelt’s continued attack suggests 
- more New Deal laws to try Court’s mettle. 


WasHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
The President will have to persuade 
B Congress to give him a new crop of laws 
5 he wants to have even a chance of 


tea S making an issue out of Supreme Court 
rulings, for there remain few funda- 
* BBP mental New Deal policies for the court 


© to scrutinize. As a matter of fact, only 
Fone unsettled issue—outside of the big 
§ one represented by Justice Black—stands 
S out on the docket as the court convenes 
4-the Administration’s public 
S power policy as pursued by the Public 
Works Administration in making loans 
ind grants for municipal projects. 


Holding Company, TVA Tests 


It is anticipated that before the term 
ends, the Holding Company Act will also 
be knocking at the court’s door and 
sobably the test case challenging con- 
situtionality of the entire TVA pro- 
gram, on which argument Nov. 15 be- 
Fiore a three-judge district court at 
Knoxville will clear the way for a direct 
ippeal. The TVA case now on the 
3/4 Supreme Court docket involves only a 
echnical question on jurisdiction as be- 
tween Georgia and Tennessee district 
courts. 

, diesel All told, 450 cases wait the court’s 

used, 

d-built 

een an 

present 

ift, spa- 

ppoint- 


on new 


disposition, but only a few noted in the 
following summary of scheduled cases 
are of broad concern to business. Sev- 
eral of them belabor points not spe- 
cifically covered in earlier decisions up- 
holding New Deal laws, but these for 
the most part are rear-guard actions. 
Many others involve fine points of law 
and procedure which normally make up 
the court’s traffic. 

Vital questions involving interpreta- 
tion of the commerce and due process 
clauses, on which the court gave ground 
last term, have been disposed of for the 
time being. Besides the Holding Com- 
pany Act, the Guffey Coal Act probably 
will be coming up in due time, but for 
further evidence of how far the present 
court will go or of what Roosevelt has 
to gain by pushing for court reorganiza- 
tion, more reform measures, of which 
the wage-hour bill is only a sad example, 
must be pushed through Congress. 

The fact that the President continues 
to push his battle against the court is 
taken as a conclusive indication that he 
has legislation in mind which he believes 
beforehand he cannot prevail upon the 
present court to approve even with Jus- 
tice Black’s vote and even if the Chief 
Justice follows his last-term strategy and 


attempts to force liberal interpreta 
tions, 

Surrender by Congress of legislative 
authority—one of the issues in the 
unanimous decision that knocked down 
NRA— is still a big essential in Roose 
velt’s program for running business from 
Washington. And despite all that th: 
President has gained from the court, he 
has a tough fight ahead before he suc 
ceeds in persuading the court to approve 
delegation of legislative power to the 
Chief Executive. So far, the court has 
really given more to Congress than to 
the White House. It's a fine point but 
it deserves some emphasis. 


Important Cases On The 
Supreme Court Docket 


PWA Power—The government's au- 
thority to subsidize municipal competi 
tion with established electric utility sys 
tems, through loans and grants by Pub 
lic Works Administration, is challenged 
in Alabama Power Co. v. Ickes. Sixty 
cases are pending in lower courts. _ 
TVA—In Georgia Power Co. v. TVA 
the Court is asked to decide whether the 
company can participate with others in 
a test case challenging constitutionality 
of Tennessee Valley Authority Act, 
pending in a district court at Knox 
ville. A Georgia court refused to enjoin 
TVA and seeks to retain jurisdiction in 
subsequent litigation. 

Labor Relations—Orders of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board are attacked 
in several cases. In NLRB wv. Pennsy!- 
vania Greyhound Lines the Circuit € ourt 


Newsphotos 
POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE—From 
the pompous facade down to the circum- 
stantial cuspidor, the new home of the 
Supreme Court—to be tenanted again be- 
ginning Monday—is all done in the grand 
manner. Meanwhile, Mr. Roosevelt car- 
ries on his relentless campaign to bring 
the court down a notch or two—politically, 
not architecturally. 
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DEDICATED BY PRESIDENT—First power units in 
$57,000,000 Bonneville dam were turned on this week by our 
touring President. And it was here, in a “by-the-way” remark 


upheld the board’s order except that 
oe requiring the company to “disestab- 
ish” what the board had found to be a 
company union; the court pointed out 
that on this point the union had not 
been heard. 

In NLRB v. Delaware-N. [: Ferry Co., 
the company, following a board order 
to bargain collectively with a union of 
twelve engineers, negotiated a contract 
with a committee of three employees. 
The board found coercion, but the Cir- 
cuit Court held that there was no oc- 
casion for bargaining after signature of 
the contract. 

In Jeffery-DeWitt Insulator Co. v. 
NLRB, the board issued an order direct- 
ing the company to bargain collectively 
and to reinstate employees who struck 
— to passage of the Wagner Act. 

ower courts have found that although 
the strike began before enactment, it 
continued afterwards and that the com- 
pany’s refusal to bargain was conse- 
quently an unfair labor practice. 

In Myers v. Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corp., the Circuit Court at Boston 
affirmed a District Court's decision re- 
straining further hearings on a com- 

laint of unfair labor practices because, 
it argued, the board had no jurisdiction. 
Gold—tThe Court is asked to decide in 
several cases (Dixie Terminal Co. and 
others) whether the holder of govern- 
ment gold bonds, which the Treasury 
por to pay in gold on redemption, 
can recover interest after the date of the 
call. Lower courts have reached con- 
tradictory decisions on this issue. In 
another case (Ogden v. Morgenthau) 
the Court is asked to require payment 
of Liberty Loan gold bonds according 
to their terms. 
Wiretapping—The admissibility of 
evidence obtained by government agents 
in tapping telephone wires, incident to 
prosecution for smuggling of alcohol, is 
challenged in Nordone v. US, The 
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the 


Supreme Court has previously ruled such 
evidence admissible in the absence of 
any act outlawing such evidence. Peti- 
tioner contends the Federal Communica- 
tions Act prohibits the practice by pro- 
viding that no person not por ete Ah by 
the sender shall intercept or divulge any 
information. A similar issue is involved 
in Ryan v. Newfield, in which it is con- 
tended that an order by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission directing 
telegraph companies to produce copies 
of telegrams for use in an investigation 
constitutes unlawful search and seizure. 
The claim is made that under the Fed- 
eral Communications Act telegrams can 
only be obtained by means of a court 
subpoena. 

Tax Exemption—States’ right to levy 
and collect certain taxes from contractors 
with the federal government is involved 


OCTOBER 2. 


at the dedication ceremonies, that Mr. Roosevelt declared 1) 
the Administration expected to have the federal budget “),; 
nitely balanced” by the next fiscal year. 


in Fox v. Dravo Contracting C 
other cases. On brief, the Attor: 
eral agreed that immunity from 
discriminatory taxation is not warrar 
simply because a contractor 

the federal government, even thou; 
indirect effect of such taxes is t 
costs to federal government. 
Commodity Exchange Act — 
tutionality of the law 1s challeng 


Bennett v. Chicago Board of Trad. 
other cases. 
Anti-trust—Aluminum Co. of Amer 
has appealed from the decision of a y 
cial expediting court vacating the inju 
tion entered by a District Court at | 
burgh restraining government 
suing the corporation in New York 
the ground that the Pittsburgh court | 
jurisdiction under the 1912 consent de. 
cree. 


No Tax Relief in Sight 


Treasury will probably have to ask for increased levies 
next year but its influence is waning. Congress would 
prefer to dodge the question. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
—Business can reasonably expect no re- 
duction in any form of taxes and should 
anticipate increased taxes of some kind 
next year. Mindful of its own welfare, 
Congress may temper the wind to the 
shorn land but the Treasury cannot 
afford to be merciful. And the Presi- 
dent's talk at Bonneville of budget- 
balancing in the fiscal year 1939 doesn't 
carry to Washington any conviction that 
a balance will be struck by cutting ex- 
penditures. 

With estimates of the government's 
deficit running up to $1,500,000,000 in 
1938 and $1,000,000,000 in 1939, the 
expectation that the Treasury will make 


an effort to raise $500,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000 in additional taxes 
conservative. Sec. Morgenthau's pr 
posals may be camouflaged to son 
extent by the elimination of non-pr 
ducing nuisance taxes and possibly 

reduction in the capital stock tax, but 
real relief is in sight. 

Indeed, only the fact that the busines 
outlook doesn’t look so bright reliev 
apprehension that the Treasury may ! 
vert to its 1936 proposal to repeal tl 
capital stock and excess profits taxes a" 
go the whole hog on the undistribut 
profits tax. As passed by Congress, © 
was estimated to raise $625,000.0 
The yield is $200,000,000 to $300,00 
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short of that, with some prospect 
it will be even shorter. 

The trend of business conditions this 
f,]] may compel the Treasury to make 
sarsimonious allowances for corporate 
ebt and for protecting the capital st ruc- 
of ail concerns but any sensible 
adjustment would cut revenues far below 
the Treasury's desperate need. 

In tackling another revision of the 
tax laws, the Treasury's difficulties are 
aggravated by the difference in the atti- 
tude and thinking of its own officials. 
Herman Oliphant, the department's 
veneral counsel and disciple of Rex Tug- 
well, is heartily disliked among the tax 
law fraternity as superficial and anti- 
business. Roswell Magill, the under sec- 
retary, is held able, well-grounded in 
ax theory, with an eye to practical re- 
sults. He appreciates the business view- 
soint but is handicapped by the hole 
the Treasury dug itself in five years. 


Magill’s Influence Growing 


There is some cheer for business in 
the fact that Magill’s influence is grow- 
ag. but his hands are still tied. The 
Treasury's best man when it comes to 
working with the congressional commit- 
tees, he will see the 1938 bill through, 

jough there’s wonder that he hasn't 

like Morrison Shafroth, chief 
wunsel of the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
who refused to participate in the tax- 
odging peep show. 

Gloom is thick in the Treasury as 
Congress will mot rubber-stamp any 
rogram that is submitted. It is very 
oath, in the first place, to increase taxes 
with the 1938 primaries and elections 


ming up. Aside from that, the Treas- 
ury's influence is on the wane. Congress 
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has been deluged with demands either 
for repeal or modification of the undis- 
tributed profits tax. This means that 
when the revenue bill goes to Congress, 
industry might anticipate some modifica- 
tion if Congress could find other sources 
of revenue. But the alternatives are: 

1. Increase the income tax base, cut 
down exemptions, and take in another 
couple of million of taxpayers. 

2. Increase the normal rate on indi- 
viduals. (It is estimated that upping the 
rate from 4% to an unbelievable 10° 
would produce $400,000,000.) 

3. Increase surtax rates in the brack- 
ets from $5,000 to $100,000. 

4. Levy a general sales tax. 


Canvassing the Alternatives 


No. 1 and No. 4 can be eliminated 
from consideration as to what Congress 
will do. As No. 2 and 3 are almost as 
objectionable, the only “‘out’’ is an even 
heavier excess profits tax unless Congress 
is willing to resort to a tax on gross 
income; 3% there would produce scads 
of revenue. This is the same in effect, 
however, as a sales tax and there are 
doubts of its constitutionality. 

There are a few perennial tax pro- 
posals that can be dismissed from serious 
consideration. One is the repeal or modi- 
fication of the capital gains tax. Con- 
gress will not repeal this, and while 
modification is possible, it will be so 
slight as not to afford substantial relief. 

Ending exemption of tax-exempt se- 
curities, the hide-out of millions of 
dollars in potential revenue, is tempting; 
but the consensus is that the Treasury 
wouldn’t dare do it as long as the deficits 
must be financed by bonds. 

The Treasury also would like to reach 


Harries & Ewing photos 


STREAMLINING TAX COLLECTION—In an effort to cut red tape in the handling 
. tax collections, Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau has appointed Harold N. 
raves (left) his special administrative assistant, with instructions to speed up the 


work of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
teneral counsel for the bureau, succeeding Morrison Shafroth. 


John Philip Wenchel (right) becomes 


incomes protected by state community 
property tax laws but the chance of 
this is faint. 

All discussion of tax revision must 
turn on the fact that Congress, not the 
Treasury, will frame the law. The Hous 


subcommittee leans pro-Administration 
all things being equal ; but all things arc 
not equal. Members have a shrewd sens: 
of what a majority of Congress will 
stand for next session. A feeling of 
antagonism also has grown up against 
Morgenthau and Oliphant. 

Vinson of Kentucky, the chairman, is 
able, well equipped with brains, well 
informed on tax matters, and has posi 
tive ideas of his own. The Treasury has 
not played up to this gentleman as it 
should, considering his powerful posi- 
tion. Cooper of Tennessee ranks next 
in ability. He's keen but not so hard a 
worker as Vinson. McCormack of Mass- 
achusetts is able, independent, and a 
hard fighter, but has not had as much 
schooling on taxation as Vinson and 
Cooper. These are the swing men on 
the tax program. Sec. Morgenthau says 
the Treasury's recommendations will be 
ready for them by November. 


A.F.L. Convention 


Begins at Denver Monday; not 
likely to vote outright expul- 
sion of C.1.0. unions, 


VERY important to business is the Den- 
ver convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor which begins Oct. 4 
and may last nearly all month. On at 
least two subjects the delegates’ action 
will hold the attention of employers 
who, a year or two ago, paid but scant 
attention to labor meetings. 

First in importance, considering its 
effect on business sentiments and 
chances for more orderly conduct of in- 
dustrial relations during the coming 
year, is the federation’s stand on the 
jurisdictional war with John L. Lewis’ 
Committee for Industrial Organization. 
The A.F.L. can do one of several things 
(BW’—Sep18'37,p20) and on the eve 
of the convention it appeared probable 
that it would favor a policy of continued 
counter-organization but not outright ex- 
pulsion of the C.I.O. unions. 

In that event, as pointed out in Bwsi- 
ness Week last week, business can stay 
in the storm cellar and hope that the 
firing doesn’t hit too many innocent 
bystanders. C.I.O. is ready to cut loose 
in no uncertain fashion if the older or- 
ganization continues truculent. 

Second item to be watched at the 
Denver meeting of A.F.L. is the matter 
of legislation. Inside the federation, 
disputes over the abortive wage-and- 
hours bill of the last Congress threat- 
ened for a time to tear the executive 
council apart. John Frey of the Metal 
Trades Department was fighting vigor- 
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ously and openly against the bill; Wil- 
liam Green was lending his support and 
approval. At Denver, the “craft aris- 
tocracy’” which Frey represents is ex- 
pected to make a strong fight against 
future measures of the same sort, and 
may get the delegates to go along with 
them. 

Meantime the 
cocked for possible peace overtures, but 
is going ahead fast with its plans to set 
up a more-or-less permanent separate 
shop. Conventions of C.I.O. afhliates 
are scheduled all over the map for the 


C.1.0O. has one ear 
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next two months, and two big meetings 
(automobile, rubber) already have con- 
cluded. While state organizations are 
being built, and joint conventions sched- 
uled, the central committee itself (com- 
prising all chief executives of 32 unions) 
will meet at Atlantic City, Oct. 11, a 
week after the A.F.L. convention be- 
gins. 

Since the C.I.O. won't make up its 
mind until it sees what the A.F.L. does 
at Denver, business will keep its eyes 
glued on the reports from the West 
and be ready to shift them to the East. 


Mussolini-Hitler Bluff Fails 


Duce gets a big hand in Germany, but business 
observers note Britain’s growing rearmament, which 
impresses Italy. Trend is away from war. 


Wuite German cannon thundered a 
salute to Mussolini, and throngs of 
ardent Nazis shouted their welcome, 
Paris and London were calm. Europe’s 
two great fascist dictators talked bravely 
about the Rome-Berlin axis, but Euro 
failed to revolve around it. Forces a 
ing in other directions are too strong. 

Business leaders in Europe who have 
been watching developments closely 
were not surprised. Within the last six 
weeks, various happenings prove that 
there is a new trend away from war. 

When Hitler traveled to Venice three 
years ago for the famous first meeting 
of Europe’s fascist dictators, there was 
reason br real concern. Germany was 
well along with a rearmament program 
which set the - for all of Europe. 
Italy had a small but powerful navy and 
a vast air force. If they had combined 
then for a quick thrust for power in 
Europe, they might have had some suc- 
cess, because Britain, particularly, was in 
no position to defend herself effectively 
in the air. 


Venetian Visit Unavailing 


The Venice meeting was a failure, as 
all serious efforts for Italo-German col- 
laboration are likely to be. It was hardly 
out of the way before Austrian Nazis 
murdered Chancellor Dollfuss, and Italy 
rushed troops to the Brenner Pass to 
prevent German occupation of Austria. 

Italian and German ambitions will 
always clash. Germany dreams of ex- 
pansion into Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
and Hungary. This would make a great 
German nation of nearly 100,000,000 
on the very borders of Italy. Written 
plainly into the Nazi handbook, but not 
mentioned last week during the Mus- 
solini visit, is the German dream of re- 
covering all territory in which German 
populations live. This includes the 
southern Tyrol, which was given to Italy 
after the war, and which would bring 
Germany to the Adriatic. Even Mus- 


solini doesn’t relish the idea of 100,- 
000,000 Germans at his back door, sail- 
ing their ships through the Adriatic 
to “Our Sea.” If there must be a partner 
in the Mediterranean, Britain is prefera- 
ble, because British ambitions are clearly 
understood and they need not clash with 
Italy's. 

There is no question that Rome and 
Berlin can be an important nuisance to 
Britain, and this is behind the recent 
meeting in Germany. Rome and Berlin 
will maintain ties just close enough to 
be a threat to London, but not so close 
but what each is free to bargain alone 
with the British. 


THEY MET AGAIN—When Hitler and Mussolini met in Venice three years # 
(above) Europe feared the menace of a united fascist front. 
proved there are certain issues on which Il Duce and Der Fiihrer will never see 
to eye—German control of Austria, for one—so European business looked on inte’ 
estedly but without apprehension at the second meeting of the two dictators this wee 
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ad Tokyo profess is behind their cam- 
Bpaigns. London was credulous until Italy 
leaned up in Ethiopia and set out in 
<nain, until Japan pushed its China con- 
Lest south of the Great Wall and into 
Bthe heart of British trade zones far from 
Many contact with bolshevism. 
© Neville Chamberlain has made it plain 


Mthat he intends to weaken the Rome- 


Mperlin axis. Overtures to Berlin have 
B made no progress. With Rome, there is 
Snow a hope for success. 

Furope's war tensions have eased con- 


ip siderably in the last few weeks. This 
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has been a factor in the commodity mar- 
kets: there is less of a rush to buy in 
order to get ahead of possible embargoes, 
or even blockades. War programs are 
going ahead, and so is a se but 
business is working back to a hand-to- 
mouth basis as far as its supplies are con- 
cerned. By the end of the year when 
buying is likely to be resumed in Jarger 
volume, there may also be the stimulus 
of a new Anglo-American trade pact. 
If it comes, it will, more than any other 
single project, encourage a resumption 
of international trade on a rational basis. 


iBreak in New-F inancing Log-Jam? 


September results were disappointing, but October is 


likely to mark the turn in the recession. 


Two good- 


sized utility offerings expected. 


= From the first of September until the 
twenty-ninth there wasn't a single im- 
portant public offering of bonds other 
than municipals—and that’s the month 
when the financial people count on re- 
vival of the new issue market from the 
summer doldrums. On the first of the 
S month, $3,000,000 Rochester Gas & 
S Electric 33s were offered; on Sept. 29, 
$8,500,000 of Ohio Edison 4s came out. 
In between the two dates were sprin- 
kled a half dozen small stock issues. 

If that wasn’t the post-depression low 
for the new offering business, the in- 
vestment banking houses shudder to 
think what the bottom will be. As a 
matter of fact, there are very definite 
indications that October will mark the 
turn in a recession (both in price and 
in volume) which has persisted, with 
some interruptions, since last March. 

Scheduled for next week, subject to 
several ifs and buts, are at least two 
good-sized public utility offerings. One 
is Idaho Power's $18,000,000 of 39s, 
and another is $48,374,000 of 33s for 
Central New York Power (Niagara- 
Hudson subsidiary). If those go over 
well, bond men will tell you, the mar- 
ket is in for a rousing revival in the 
next few months. As frequently men- 
tioned in these columns, corporations 
are ready to borrow a good, fat $400,- 
000,000 at the drop of a hat. 


Tipoff Issue 

This week’s Ohio Edison issue will 
be the tipoff on how good the bond 
market will be in the weeks to come. 
If, as most bond men believe, the in- 
surance companies and other institu- 
tional investors have a lot of room in 
their portfolios for good issues, busi- 
ness will boom. Ideas on price have 
been adjusted dewnward to &e the mar- 
ket (and there has been surprisingly 
little recession in prices of the best 
bonds since last April). And bond 
ulesmen are rarin’ for something to sell. 


Wide World 
COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR 
SHADOW—Wall Street’s “money-changers” 
have been laughing at the familiar silhou- 
ette that appears every afternoon on the 
Irving Trust Building (No. 1 Wall) but 
they wonder if the shadow may not por- 
tend more banking legislation. 


Governmental activities to assure easy 
money market conditions in the months 
to come have reassured the investment 
bankers. They even saw some slight 
help in this week's “liberalization” of 
the Federal Reserve’s rediscount rules; 
this action, though it had no direct 
bearing on bonds, reemphasized the fact 
that credit would remain plentiful. 

When results are counted up, it preb- 
ably will be found that it was much 
easier for corporations to finance or re- 
finance—via the bond market route— 
in the last quarter of 1937 than in 
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either the second or third quarter. Vol- 
ume of total financing, however, won't 
be spectacular. Stock issues, for example, 
aren't very enticing at the moment. By 
the same token, there isn’t any great ex- 
citement about debentures which allow 
conversion into common stock. 

There are two fundamental diffi- 
culties with stocks as a financial vehicle 
at the moment. The first, obviously, is 
that investor confidence in equities has 
been shaken. The second is that the 
corporation in need of money doesn't 
want to dilute the common stock capi- 
talization by selling half again as many 
shares as would have been required to 
raise the same amount in the middle of 
March or in the middle of August. 

An example of what these factors 
mean came to light this week. Phillips 
Petroleum, which announced plans to 
sell 444,905 common shares to its own 
stockholders some time ago, this week 
dropped the plan, saying it had no press- 
ing need for the money. 


Dilution Isn’t Popular 


Some of the same reasons that mili- 
tate against voluminous common stock 
offerings work against sale of convert- 
ible preferred stocks and debentures. 
The conversion privilege is popular 
when everything is orchids in the stock 
market. It enables companies to bor- 
row money a little more cheaply. But 
now it would be necessary to offer a 
lot more common shares in exchange 
for the fixed income bearing security 
than was the case a few weeks ago. That 
entails dilution of the common stock's 
equity. 

Thus it isn’t surprising to hear that 
some houses specializing in stock offer- 
ings are laying off men, or giving them 
“Scotch weeks.” But, so far as can 
be learned, there’s little or none of that 
in the bond business. 


Instalment Boost 


Federal Reserve Board makes 
time-payment paper eligible 
for rediscount. 


INSTALMENT credit came into its own 
this week. Not because the National 
Association of Sales Finance Companies 
held its 14th annual convention at Chi- 
cago, though that was ge not 
because Johns-Manville Corp. joined 
the growing list of terms-tighteners, 
though that, too, was indicative of the 
growing conservatism among sellers on 
the instalment plan; and not because 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation completed a survey of ‘“‘soft 
aol instalment credit and found it to 
unalarming. 

It was the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System that lifted instal- 
ment credit out of a neither-here-nor- 
there-limbo and made it a bankable 
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What's happening in instalment sell- 
ing? Two years ago any answer to 
that question would have been pure 
guesswork. Today, thanks to the 
Retail Credit Survey of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (BW—Jun19'37, 
p38) some data are available. Here, 
for instance, are the relations of in- 
stalment sales to total retail sales in 
key years: 


Year Retail Instal ment Ratio 
Sales Sales Instal ment 
(in_ billions; es 
000,000,000 omitted) to a 
1929 = $49 $6.5 13.3 
1935 33 3.6 10.9 
1936 38 4.8 11.8 


Thus, though instalment purchases 
were $2,000,000,000 below 1929 last 
year, the picture is not entirely con- 
servative, because instalment sales 
during 1936 showed a much greater 
increase than either charge or cash 
sales. In other words, retail business 
was definitely stimulated by “terms.” 
Which explains the new emphasis on 
stiffening of down payments and 
shortening the length of time on in- 
stalment commitments. 


asset. That came after many years of 
battle, in which finance companies 
sought to have their paper acceptable at 
banking institutions, but were always 
confronted with the nettlesome fact 
that instalment paper was not duly ac- 
credited at Federal Reserve Banks. 

Liberalizing its interpretation of the 
meaning of “commercial transaction,” 
the Reserve decided that consumer credit 
extended for the purpose of distribution 
of goods was now a business loan, and 
hence eligible for rediscount at Federal 
Reserve banks. In other words, com- 
mercial banks can rediscount finance 
company paper at the Federal if they 
are able to show that the credit was 
extended for strictly business purposes. 
The maturity of the note, as with all 
eligible paper, must be three months 
from date of rediscount. Hitherto in- 
stalment paper was acceptable only at 
the discretion of Federal Reserve banks 
as collateral for loans at rates 0.5% 
above the rediscount rate. 

Big city banks in recent years have 
looked with favor on notes of finance 
companies, but have always had to bear 
in mind that in a pinch they might be 
unable to take the paper to the Federal 
and borrow. Now finance company 
notes have been placed on a parity with 
commercial loans. Which should have 
the effect (a) of improving instalment 
paper as a bank risk and (b) making 
all bankers more receptive to it. 

Action of the Federal Reserve comes 
just when finance companies themselves 
are improving the character of their cus- 
tomers’ notes by stiffening require- 
ments. Latest recruit is Johns-Man- 
ville, whose J-M Credit Corp. has gone 
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back to a 24-month maximum. Orig- 
inally, two years was the J-M limit, 
but when the Federal a Admin- 
istration insured loans on building ma- 
terials and equipment up to as much as 
five years, Johns-Manville extended its 
time to 36 months. (American Radi- 
ator & Standard Sanitary Corp. is not 
changing its terms at this time.) 

The shortening of time has become 
a commonplace in sales finance methods. 
Leading credit firms, such as Commer- 
cial Investment Trust, Commercial 
Credit, and General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. moved several months a 
(BW —]ul17’37,p20) to check too li 
eral credit. The modern slogan is: 
“Sell merchandise, not terms.” And 
that was a key note at the Chicago con- 
vention. Not only the credit companies 
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but retail organizations, such |; the Ni 
tional Retail Dry Goods A ssociatic 
the National Retail Credit A ssociatig 
the National Association of Credit Ma 
and the National Retail Furniture As 


sociation, have cautioned 
against over-liberality. 

Expansion in instalment sales y 
“soft” (non-durable) goods has be. 
contrary to the tightening tendencis 
N.R.D.G.A., in its report, points 
that such instalment sales last 
rose 46.4% over 1935, but that “gs 
goods” instalment credit amounted » 
the average to only 5.44% of the toy 
volume of the sampled stores. Ty 
average annual “soft goods” instalme 
purchase was $31.33 per customer, , 
compared with an average of $79; 
for regular deferred payment accounis 


1937 Sets New Travel Records 


Motorists’ vacation bill is larger than in °36. Rail 
roads enjoy big spurt. Airlines and buses gain, an/ 
ocean lines have big business. 


Nomaps are making travel records this 
year at home and abroad. 

Motorists in this country will by the 
end of the year run up a vacation bill 
of $4,500,000,000, which is a quarter 
of a million dollars more than in 1936. 

A transatlantic travel rush which 
started before the British coronation in 
May was continued weil into September. 
The Washington, popular United States 
Line vessel, carried the largest passen- 
ger list in its history when it returned 
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from Europe on its last voyage. Hol. 
day traffic from England to the Cont 
nent by way of Dover reached the high 
est levels in the history of the por 
during August. Bookings on Sout 
American liners were solid all spring 
and the two luxury cruises on th 
Normandie and Rex to Rio de Janein 
for the early part of 1938 are so heavily 
booked already that travel agents at 
enlarging South American tour plans. 

Home business is enjoying an wu 
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LUXURY IN THE AIR—Biggest reason why air travel is running 12% ahead of a 
year is found in the increased comfort air lines are offering. Shown above is one # 


Transcontinental & Western’s new Skysleepers, with berths patterned after a Pullman 
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TRUCKS 


The ALL-STEEL CAB 


is a feature in every new 
International. The one- 
iece top, the sides, the 
ck and cowl panels, are 
welded into the complete 
cab frame. Rubber mount- 
ings wherever cushion- 
ing is This is 
roomy, well-a inte 
luxe cab. 


@ An unusual choice is offered the light truck user 
in the Half-Ton to One-Ton range in the new Inter- 
national line. There are wheelbase lengths and body 
dimensions to fit all light hauling requirements. 
And it is that way throughout the entire Interna- 
tional line. No matter what the load, there is always 
an International built to fit the job, exactly. 


International Harvester engineers worked for 
months to develop these trucks—a quality line of 
Internationals completely new in engineering and 
exterior design. The men who design and build and 
test them took all the time that this kind of a job 
requires and put into it all the experience that 
Harvester has gathered in more than thirty years 
of truck manufacture. And now months of actual 
service in every kind of job imaginable testify to 


IN 4 SIZES 


33-Ton Model D-2 
%- to 1-Ton Model D-15 


The International 4-ton Model D-2 
comes in two wheelbase lengths, 113 
and 125 inches; inside body 76 and 
88 inches long. The \- to l-ton 
Model D-15, wheelbase 130 inches; 
inside body 102 inches long. 


a new high accomplishment in truck construction 
and a new low cost in truck operation. 


Every one of these new Internationals, from the 
modern Half-Ton streamline trucks to the power- 
ful six-wheel units that are licking the toughest 
trucking conditions in the world, is all-truck 
throughout as all Internationals have always been. 


From the very day a new International goes on 
the job you can expect greater earnings on every load 
it hauls. See these trucks now at the nearest Inter- 
national branch or dealer showroom. The right chas- 
sis and right body for every hauling problem. Ask 
for catalogs of the sizes in which you are interested. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Harvester Building ““O"O™T?’ Chicago, Iinois 
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usually late season. American railroads, 
when they made their half-year reports, 
showed that business was running about 
5% ahead of last year. 

Then came the summer rush with 
gains up to 60% for some services, but 
with an average improvement reported 
to reach nearly 20%. The bid for busi- 
ness is not over yet. Southern Pacific 
inaugurated on Sept. 15 a new all-coach, 
tourist-car, air-conditioned train between 
Chicago and San Francisco. Runs to 
Mexico are being speeded with the 
approach of the ideal tourist season 
south of the Rio Grande. 


Travelers Dodge War Area 


Travel services estimate that trans- 
atlantic business this year will be 20% 
ahead of last year, in spite of curtailed 
sailings to the Mediterranean in the 
cruise business. Transpacific business is 
suffering from the Chinese-Japanese 
War, but South America is a magnet 
for both summer and winter travelers. 

The American Automobile Associa- 
tion has not yet issued any specific figure 
on the increase in private automobile 
travel this year, though it already pre- 
dicts that the tide of travel to the West 
and Southwest will be 30% ahead of 
last year. 

Bus Transportation, in a review 
of the bus year to date, points out that 
vacation travel by bus this year will 
break all previous records, and credits 
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American Airlines phot 


BREAKFAST IN BED A MILE IN THE AIR—Service of this type offered by American 


Airlines in its sleeper planes is making air travel more attractive. 


United Air Lines js 


adding, in addition to the usual stewardess, a maitre dairline on its planes, part of 
whose duties will be to take charge of a more elaborate cuisine. 


this to effective low rates and large scale 
advertising of all-expense tours. Since 
Labor day alone, bus traffic is running 
8% ahead of last year. 

Airlines have made good gains in a 
year which got away to a bad start be- 


From oil field tanks to sea-going tank- 
ers—from underground tanks to over- 
head water tanks—wrought iron will last 
longer. Riveted and welded wrought 
iron tanks have made long records for 
railroads, industries and 
municipalities. What 
about your tanks? The 


facts you and your engineers want 


BYERS 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON TvusBULAR AND FLAT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for corrosive services and Byers Steel Pipe for your other requirements 


are in “The Use of Wrought Iron 
in Tank Construction.” Write for a 
copy. A. M. Byers Company. Estab- 
lished 1864. Pittsburgh, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, 
St. Lovis, Houston. 


cause of public reaction to last winter's 
series of fatal accidents. Business for 
all lines in the first eight months js 
running 12% ahead of last year. Pan 
American has added a semi-weekly Ber. 
muda service to its South American 
and transpacific flights, and has plugged 
steadily ahead on experimental trans 
atlantic flights. Britain is in on the 
Bermuda business, and Britain, France. 
and Germany are all at work on trans- 
atlantic trial flights. 

Secret of the success of the airlines 
in building traffic is the new bid for 
comfort. All the big transcontinental 
lines have inaugurated regular sleeper 
planes on their lines, and several lines 
are beginning to feature the “flying club 
car” with only 14 comfortable Jounge 
chairs in what is ordinarily a 21-passea- 
ger plane. 

United Air Lines, with its main 
d’airline, is setting a pace in flight 
cuisine. Cooking is not done aloft, but 
a variety of hot foods is carried. 


Freight Confusion 


Carloaders are put in ambigu- 
ous position by report of ex 
aminer for ICC. 


NerrHer fish, flesh, fowl, nor good sed 
herring. That was the ambiguous post 
tion this week of the carloading com 
panies—the freight forwarders that pick 
up less-than-carload merchandise and 
ship it in full carloads, thereby making 
a spread between L.c.l. and carload rates 

The report last week of R. N. Trezis 
Interstate Commerce Commission &* 
aminer, only added confusion to an al- 
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ready confused situation. Back in July, 
three ICC commissioners decided by a 
2-to-1 vote (Commissioner Eastman dis- 
senting) that the carloader was only a 
freight broker. 

But Mr. Trezise, in his survey of 
the good and evil doings of the railroads 
in their relations to the freight for- 
warders, put the carloaders lh as 
plain, ordinary shippers, and thereby en- 
titled only to the rights and privileges 
of shippers. For that reason he ex- 
coriates the railroads for policies alleged 
to be preferential. 

Chief charge against them was that 
they leased facilities to the forwarders at 
favorable rates; and the forwarders were 
blamed for demanding from the roads 
fast movement of goods, using their 
mass shipping power as a bludgeon to 
whip the carriers into line. On both 
counts the carloading companies offer 
desk-thumping refutations. They say 


that they lease terminals and warehouses ~ 


from the roads at “going rates,” and 
that all shippers reserve the right to shift 
from one road to another if service is 
unpunctual. 


Forwarder’s Status Clarified 


Not all of Examiner Trezise’s report 
was a blast. He has a few kind words. 
Particularly were his Points 29, 30, and 
31 (there were 32 points) balm. To 
some extent, the examiner clarified the 
— whether the forwarder is a 

roker, a shipper, or a common carrier. 
He observed that the forwarder’s op- 
erations are similar to an express com- 
pany’s; and the express company, by 
special legislation, is a “common car- 
rier. 

Specifically Mr. Trezise said that the 
relation of the forwarder and the rail- 
roads would be improved if appropriate 
quantity rates were established for car- 
loading companies and if they acted 
essentially as express companies instead 
of shippers. 

For the most part that would suit the 
three major forwarders—Universal Car 
Loading, National Carloading, and 
Acme Fast Freight—as it would tend to 
fix their tariffs and relieve them of the 
competition of smaller companies which 
engage in price-cutting (BW—Aug 
14'37,p34). 

It is around that point—whether the 
carloading company is a common carrier 
—that the fate of this industry which 
does a $100,000,000 annual business re- 
volves. The forwarder lives by his 
spread—the differential between Lc.l. 
and carlot rates. If he cannot earn that 
spread, and if he cannot get the services 
he now gets from the railroads and 
motor carriers, his operations (and 
profits) will be curtailed. The for- 
warder’s attitude is that he is already a 
common carrier in fact, if not in name, 
because his function resembles an ex- 
press company’s, and that therefore no 
new legislation is necessary. 
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Undertakers Attacked 


Example of Forest Lawn Memorial Park, Los Angele, 
causes other cemeteries to consider establishing 
mortuaries. Downtown undertakers worry. 


THE local feud between southern Cali- 
fornia undertakers and Forest Lawn 
Memorial Park, near Los Angeles, 
threatens to involve the entire burial in- 
dustry. Forest Lawn was the first of the 
park-like cemeteries which bar the usz 
of tombstones. In 1933 Forest Lawn 
opened on its premises a mortuary giv- 
ing full undertaking service (BW —]an 
12'35,p25). Undertakers fought the 
move with every device they could mus- 
ter. Forest Lawn won out and the strug- 
gle advertised an innovation that under- 
takers fear will spread. 

So far only one of the country’s 600 
graveyards has followed Forest Lawn’'s 
lead. This was the Mt. Ogden Memorial 
Park, Ogden, Utah. Its first mortuary 
was bought out by frightened under- 
takers. But there was continued friction 
between the park and the undertakers, so 
Mt. Ogden now has a second mortuary. 

Both Mt. Ogden and Forest Lawn 
have been asked by other cemeteries 
about costs and possibilities of the idea. 
At this week's meeting of the American 
Cemetery Owners Association, in the 
New Yorker Hotel, New York, the mor- 


tuary was the most exciting question ¢ 
cussed. J. M. Harbertson, president 
Mt. Ogden, spoke on “The Mortuary , 
the Cemetery.” Though not on 
printed program, Roy Eaton, \ ice-pre 
dent of Forest Lawn and son of . 
founder, also spoke, on “Increasing Py 
lic Demand for Mortuaries in Cen, 
teries."" There was a guard on the doo 
to see that no unauthorized persor 
(especially no undertaker) slipped 


Raises Price Issue 


Business Week learned tha \ 
Eaton's talk carried the same directne 
and vigor which is apparent in Fore: 
Lawn’s advertising. The downtown, o| 
line undertaker was attacked at his m 
vulnerable point, prices. Publi Opinio 
was called upon to help the fight fo: 
cemetery mortuaries. Here are som 
points from Mr. Eaton's speech 

“It is the duty of every cemetery i: 
America to place a mortuary within }: 

aceful grounds in order : 
ulfill its obligation to the communit 
. . « City planning bureaus realize ti 
handicap to business and home distric 


emetery 
from city 
Z 


HE casket in which King George, the 
. Tee of the present King of Eng- 

land) was laid to rest, was hewn from 
the oak trees of his beloved estate by the hands 
of his foresters, who then bore it upon their 
shoulders to the village church where family 
services were held prior to the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of state services and memorializa- 
tion at Windsor. 


Origin of High Funeral Prices —The 
theory that a funeral should be elaborate and 
expensive is comparatively new. Our fore- 
fathers preferred the sincerity of simple funeral 
rites. To many present-day undertakers is cred- 
ited the addition of ornate and expensive frills 
for which fabulous prices sometimes are 


charged 


How much should a casket cost? —A 
fine, beautiful casket may be purchased for a 
modest price. Casket makers employ the most 
advanced methods of production, and casket 


A SIMPLE HAND-HEWN OAK CASKET 
FOR BRITAIN’S KING AND EMPEROR! 


... but he is memorialized at magnificent Windsor Castle 


values were never higher. But it is importan: 
that the price quoted be based upon an hon 


est, reasonable profit. When undertakers exact 


a profit of five or six times the casket cost, they 
are taking unfair advantage of families numbed 


by grief and confused by inexperience. 


Memorial more important than frills— 
More and more, intelligent people are realiz- 
ing that an appropriate memorial deserves far 
greater consideration than non-essential under 
taking frills. All that the undertaker does 1s 
gone from sight and mind within a few days 
On the other hand, a memorial lasts forever 
It perpetually memorializes the departed. | 
is a shrine to be visited over and over again by 
those who remain. A beautiful memorial nor 
only honors the memory of the departed, but 
it serves the living as well. Most of the frills 
which are a part of present-day undertaking 
are only expensive luxuries which serve neither 


the living nor the departed. 


FOREST LAWN MEMORIAL-PARK 


Undertaking Cemetery Mausoleum Cremation 


WORRY FOR UNDERTAKERS—A sample of the hard-hitting advertisin: whi 
Forest Lawn Memorial Park of Los Angeles is using in its feud with undertaker 
feud which threatens to involve the entire burial industry of the country. 
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having undertaking establishments 
located on busy streets. They cause a 
jeyvaluation in property and discourage 
shoppers. - Undertaking within a 
emetery eliminates funeral processions 
‘om city streets (thereby relieving traf- 
. , The chairman of the Los 
angeles Planning Commission made the 
statement: ‘It would be a step forward 
f no new mortuaries were permitted to 
exist except in and around cemeteries.” 

_ With a complete service of under- 
-king and everything within the ceme- 
very grounds, costs to the public are re- 
uced.” 


No Formal Action 
It is not expected that the Cemetery 


in 


fic) 


© Owners Association will take any official 
© action on a matter so packed with con- 


troversy. But interest in cemetery mor- 


| tuaries is certain to be stimulated. Some 


undertakers are renting space for mor- 
tuaries in cemeteries. 

Since Hubert Eaton materialized his 
dream of a cemetery with the horror 
removed, Forest Lawn has been a Los 
Angeles show place which Hollywood 
lone has surpassed in interest for tour- 
ists. Last year there were 1,500,000 
visitors. It is 200 acres of wide lawns, 
fountains, statuary groups, winding 
drives, skillful landscaping. Only burial 
monuments of proven artistic merit are 
allowed; otherwise flat bronze tablets 
level with the grass mark the graves. 

In addition to the mortuary, crema- 
tory, a huge mausoleum for crypt burials, 
there are two churches in Forest Lawn. 
They are the Wee Kirk o’Heather and 
The Little Church of the Flowers. The 
peace of death has been so fittingly 
dramatized that Forest Lawn is beloved 
f movie folk. Will Rogers, Marie 
Dressler, Jean Harlow, and other stars 
were buried from the Wee Kirk. The 
hurches also are popular for weddings, 
some 6,000 ceremonies having been per- 
formed there since they were built. 


An Old Battle 


Forest Lawn clashed with the local 
indertakers years ago. The new memo- 
rial park felt that undertakers were not 
giving it a fair share of their interments. 
It was alleged that rival cemeteries were 
granting commissions and other induce- 
ments to undertakers which Forest Lawn 
would not duplicate. There was also a 
dispute in 1929-30 over a rival memorial 
park in which Forest Lawn charged un- 
dertakers were interested. 

Forest Lawn struck back by establish- 
ing its own mortuary. It had to fight its 
ase through the state Supreme Court 
defore it could operate. Forest Lawn has 
never forgotten its enemies. Its advertis- 
ing copy hammers away at what it con- 
siders unwarranted undertaking prices. 
It sells graves for $45 up, with perpetual 
care included. It declares that 45% of 
ts patrons have paid less than $150 for 
complete funerals (exclusive of grave 
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cost). It estimates the national average 
at $250. 

Forest Lawn’s dramatic success has 
been repeatedly misappropriated by pro- 
moters for the high-pressure sale of 
speculative cemetery lots. On Aug. 11 
the SEC got a permanent federal injunc- 
tion in Cleveland against Bond & Share 
Co. and its affiliated Sunset Park Land 
Corp., prohibiting misrepresentation in 
interstate sale of cemetery lot securities. 
Sunset Memorial Park and other proper- 
ties involved will continue to sell Jots 
for burial purposes but not investment. 

Half a dozen complaints against simi- 
lar “investment” schemes are now being 
investigated by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Lots for burial usually are sold to 
local families by the promoters but dis- 
tant prospects are urged to buy for 
promised profits. Fraud and concealment 
are common. Sales are often made on 
impossible representations, transfers are 
pretended in districts where such sales 
for speculation or investment are illegal, 
lots are ‘‘conveyed” in some cases where 
the seller has no title. 


Utility-Oil Swap 
Pacific Gas & Electric will build 


power plant for Tidewater- 
Associated Oil Co. 


Pacific Coast electric utilities, with an 
eye to new business, learned with in- 
terest this week that the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., San Francisco, and the 
Tidewater-Associated Oil Co. have en- 
tered into an agreement whereby P.G.&E. 
will build on the oil company's property 
at Avon, Calif., a 35,000-kw. steam gen- 
erating plant to cost $5,000,000. 

As in the town where everyone took 
in each other's washing, the plan pro- 
vides for an interchange of materials 
and services between the two com- 
panies. Under the contract, the oil 
concern sells petroleum sludge, fuel oil, 
and other combustibles to the electric 
company to burn in the plant, and the 
electric company provides electric en- 
ergy and steam to the oil refinery. 

Observers see the arrangement sig- 
nificant as the possible beginning of a 
trend toward construction by electric 
utilities of steam generating plants for 
industrial concerns having low-pressure 
steam requirements. Other process in- 
dustries on the Coast where similar 
contractual relations might be made 
with the utilities include the pulp and 
paper mills and sugar refineries. 

Construction of the new plant was 
brought about by the electrification and 
expansion program of the Tidewater- 
Associated company at Avon which will 
about double its connected load. The 
oil concern’s demand for energy will 


reach 8,000-kw., leaving the P.G.&E. | 


with considerable capacity to feed into 
its own transmission system. 
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Speaks 
English! 


Labor in Louisville doesn’t require 
foremen who speak half a dozen dif- 
ferent languages. Our workers are 


Americans (97.1% native-born). They 
talk and think American. They play 
fair with fair-minded employers. 
This, and such favorable conditions 
as mearness to raw materials, easily 
available markets (49% of the Na- 
tion’s population within a 500-mile 
radius), economical transportation and 
low-cost power, have drawn many out- 
standing industries to this law-abiding 
community. . . The Louisville Industrial 
Foundation, an endowed, 21-year-old, 
non-profit organization, will furnish 
you in straightforward, unbiased terms, 
specific facts about Louisville as a desir- 
able location for plant or branch plant 
—facts of importance to industry in 
general and of special significance to 
manufacturers of wood, metal, chemi- 
cal, glass, clay, tobacco, textile and food 
products. . . Louisville Industrial Foun- 
dation, 4050 Columbia Building, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 
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A YEAR AGO when the Rust Cotton Picker made its experimental appearance, there 
was a widespread belief that its coming meant social revolution in the South, Now it’s 
generally admitted that there is, and always has been, a shortage of labor at picking time, 


and the Rust brothers will place their machine on the open market next year. 
Self-propelled by a Ford V-8 engine (the first model was 


the improved 1937 model. 


Above, 


pulled by a tractor), it has two picking units instead of the one unit on the original. 


New-Model Cotton Pickers 


Rust and International Harvester machines are 
working on this year’s crop. Low cotton price, high 
labor cost, and shortage of hands make a market. 


Out of the experimental stage into ac- 
tual commercial use moves the Rust 
Cotton Picker, 1937 model, harvesting 
the crop on Claremont Plantation, just 
south of Clarksdale, Miss., at a per 
diem rate of $20. 

Improvements are offered this year in 
the Rust machine. The new model is 
self-propelled by a Ford V-8 motor, in- 
aa of being tractor-pulled. It has 
two picking units instead of one, han- 
dling two rows at one operation. It is 
also equipped with lights for night 
work. 

The Rust brothers have abandoned 
their original leasing plan and will place 
their machines on the open market for 
1938 crop work. The picker as it 
stands today will sell for $4,800. Sales 
have already been made in the Argen- 
tine, and Russia has bought the right to 
manufacture the machines in unlimited 
quantity for use in its fields. 


Farmall Models Get Test 


At least two International Harvester 
pickers (upon which a million dollars 
1s said to have been spent in develop- 
ment) are doing experimental work in 
the Delta, one on the Hopson Planta- 
tion near Clarksdale and the other at 
the Delta Experiment Station at Stone- 
ville. This picker, too, is greatly im- 
proved over fast year’s model, but plant- 
ers are studying the effect of the barbed 
spindles of this machine on the staple of 
the cotton. 


In direct contrast to the claptrap 
about “labor displacement” and “‘social 
which last year’s publicity 
about the Rust picker stirred up, it is 
now generally admitted that there is and 
always has been a decided labor short- 
age at cotton-picking time. This year, 
in the Delta, an actual crisis exists. 
Under the veiled guidance of the South- 
ern Tenant Farmers Union, native 


Negro labor is striking for $1 per 100 
Ib. of seed cotton, or a wage approxi- 
mating $3 per day. This brings the 
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average cost of picking a bale to §)>_ 
a figure far out of proportion to co::, 
present low market level. 

Faced with one of the larg 
in Delta history and feeling 
must make up in quantity \ 
cannot get in price, planters | 


ported Mexicans by the thousands ; p 
the cotton out of the field before ; 

ther weather damage. Although 
cans are good laborers they emp 
pons picking technique, and the ¢ 

arvested by them contains leaves, 9:4 
and bolls. 

Regardless of whether tiona 
labor is imported from a nearby tow, 
Negro section or from Mexico, the adi 
tional labor costs are paid for in equ 
proportion by landowner and shag 
cropper, and the latter feels most keen 
the economic unbalance between 1937 
high picking costs and the low marke 
price of cotton. 


Mexican vs. Machine Picker 


There is no doubt that if more m 
chanical cotton pickers were availab 
all of them would be in commercial yg 
this season, for trashy Mexican-picke: 
cotton at $12 a bale weighed agains 
similarly trashy machine-picked cotton x 
less than $5 per bale gives the ad 
vantage to the Rust picker as a means of 
moving a large crop quickly. The 
‘iene market objection to machine 

arvested cotton has been the lowered 

grade from the leaf content but it is 

inted out that any loss in sales pric 
is balanced in the reduced harvesting 
cost. 

The missing link between planter and 
spinner as far as machine-picked cotton 
is concerned seems to be the lack of 
better cleaning processes either at the 
gin or at the mill. These are getting 
attention and, meanwhile, the machine 
picker is apparently in commercial ux 
to stay and to be an important factor ir 
international cotton marketing. 


REPUTEDLY THE RESULT of a million dollars’ worth of research, Internationa! Hor 


vester’s improved cotton picker is being given thorough testing in actual use. 


It has 


single picking unit, and is pulled by a tractor. 
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OF PEERLESS OWNEKS 
reads like a Blue Book of 
American industry. It contains 
name after name that is a house- 
hold word throughout the length 
and breadth of this country. 

These great industrial leaders 
are staffed with engineers and buy- 
ing experts who unhesitatingly de- 
mand the best in pump equipment. 
lt is their business to know which 
make will deliver the most water, 
for the longest period of time, at 
the lowest operating cost. 

Peerless Deep Well Turbine 
Pumps have met this demand bril- 
liantly and consistently over a 
period of many years. In every 
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line of industry they furnish pure, 
cold water for air conditioning 
and general use, at a far lower cost 
than the city mains. In agriculture, 
mining and municipal service, 
too, the rugged strength and out- 
standing performance of Peerless 
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‘A LEADER AMONG LEADERS 


Pumps are well known. 

Peerless factories are located in 
Los Angeles, Fresno and San Jose, 
California, and in Massillon, Ohio. 
Write to Peerless Pump Division, 
1900 E. 67th Street, Los Angeles, 
for the 1937 Peerless catalog. 


PEERLESS PUMPS * A DIVISION OF 


FOOD MACHINERY 


CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


SAN JOSE, 


CALIFORNIA 


Deep Well Turbine Pumps + Fresh Fruit Handling and Processing Mochinery + Fruit 


and Vegetable Canning Machinery + Box Nailing Machinery + Milk Processing 


Equipment - Crop Sprayers and Dusters + Automotive Washing and Testing Equipment 
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Setting Coal Price 


Burden of bituminous increases, 
now on conference table, will 


probably fall on industrial users. 


ONE big industry which used to be 
highly individualistic, and which turned 
to cooperation in no uncertain way, is 
the bituminous coal business. This 
week and next it is showing what co- 
operative stabilization entails. 

Meeting with the Bituminous Coal 
Commission in Washington, more than 
250 soft-coal operators representing the 
district boards east of the Mississippi 
under the Guffey-Vinson Act wrestled 
all week with proposed minimum price 
schedules. Big problem was to bring 
prices for industrial users (which repre- 
sent 80% of the market) up to at least 
a cost basis, without disturbing too 
greatly the other 20% of buyers— 
household users—too much. Entailed 
in this effort was another problem of 
how to get the prices “right” without 
putting the market to flight and losing 
part of it to the oil and gas competitors. 

Filing of the price schedules, which 
altogether run into something like 
30,000 individual items, followed in- 
tensive work by the district boards since 
last June , in collecting statistics in- 
volving every transaction in 23 pro- 
ducing districts. After the Eastern dis- 
tricts have concluded their business, the 
Western producers will open similar 
hearings, beginning Oct. 7. 

Coal men this week were chary of 
predictions in advance of price schedule 
kane rg y other than to agree that the 
urden of any increase probably would 
fall on the industrial consumer. 


Jolts Sugar Price 


Sec. Wallace’s reallotment of 
quotas proves effective, bring- 


ing 15 point drop. 


WHEN Washington sets out to prevent 
a rise in the price consumers pay for an 
article—and has for a weapon quotas 
which have been found the 
result is pretty nearly a foregone con- 
clusion. Thus it was this week with 
sugar, with refiners offering refined at 
S¢ a lb. against 5.15¢ earlier this month. 

To control prices, Sec. Wallace early 
this month raised total quotas of sugar 
for the American market (BW—Sep 
11°37,p44) to 7,042,733 tons, about 
360,000 tons above the figure previ- 
ously in force. That did little more 
than stem an incipient advance in sugar 
prices. However, when the secretary of 
agriculture reallotted the 216,352 tons 
by which the beet sugar states will fall 
short of their quota this year (BW’— 
Sep25'37,p28), results were almost in- 
stantaneous. 

The price of raw sugar backed away 
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from previous nominal quotations American market's consumption for th. 
around 3.42¢ and 3.45¢ a Ib. to mew year—is over the mark. Talk already « 
nominal levels at 3.40¢. Actual busi- heard of a fair-sized carryover, 3!:ho 
ness was waiting to be dome around the canning season is in full swing 
3.30¢ a lb. And refiners knocked 15 . 
ints off their refined sugar quotation. 
All the Eastern refiners except Sucrest 
were — 5¢ against 5.15¢ previ- Cocoa Futures Break 
ously ; Sucrest was quoting 4.85¢ against Price tumbles steeply afte 
5¢. It might appear that Sucrest—sub- strong supporting — bids Pe 


sidiary of Charles William Taussig’s 
American Molasses Co.—was the bad December are pulled. 


boy of the industry, but that isn’t ex- THE cocoa futures market this wee 
actly true. floundered and sought to stabilize, afse, 
Sucrest’s output is sold almost en- one of the sharpest breaks in month 
tirely in the New York area. The com- Manufacturing interests tried to gather 
pany puts out no trade-marked sugar, some idea of this season’s crop pros. 
it delivers for the most part by truck, pects. But most important, the recen: 
it sells in relatively ailiee quantities support that has been under the con 
than most of the seaboard refiners, and tract for December delivery was ther 
it doesn’t guarantee customers against no more, and that hurt. 
a decline in prices. Moreover, the 5¢ The market for many weeks had been 
rice of the other refiners is a base supported by good demand for Decem. 
gure—they are likely to concede 5- to ber at prices between 8¢ and 8}¢ a |b 
10-point reductions to large customers. The largest manufacturer, Hershey 
So there’s no great battle with Sucrest. Chocolate, is said to have been the bid. 
Present price reductions reflect the der oe all that was offered. Mor 
fact that the industry is convinced that distant futures went begging. Lis 
Sec. Wallace’s 7,042,733-ton quota— week those bids for December wer 
which is equivalent to an estimate of the pulled, and the price tumbled a full 


ARE SCRAP PRICES A STEEL BAROMETER? 
22 
100 
80 
Steel Scrap Price F 
> (composite: Chicago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia)! 
= 70}— \ 9 
30 Steel Activity 6 
(per cent of capacity) ; 
20 4 
10 ——j 2 
“estimated 
1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Dota: American tron and Steel Institute; Iron Age. © BUSINESS WEEK 


CLOSE HARMONY—Observers of the movement of steel scrap prices and steel activity 
feel that scrap forecasts the activity in steel by about six weeks. These curves, base 
on the monthly average situation, reveal how similar in direction are the fluctuation 
of the two over the past eleven years. Now scrap prices have been declinin 
for five weeks and steel activity has followed suit as backlogs grew slimmer. The 
downward trend is expected to persist for a while longer, since although the appearance 
two weeks ago of British buying offset the cessation of purchases from Japan. th 
decline in domestic purchases has exerted the greater pressure on serap prices. Broker 


who sold the quarter of a million tons of scrap to Britain are now assembling this 
tonnage at profitable prices offsetting some of the losses taken a few weeks earlier 
when the rebound of scrap prices took brokers by surprise. They may yet be squeezed 
before the total tonnage is assembled if and when domestic serap users enter the 
market in competition with exporters. 
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I, is the fastest known extinguishing 
agent. It will kill the most dangerous 
industrial fires with split-second speed. 
Yet it is gentle as a kitten to delicate 
equipment, will harm neither men 


nor costly materials. 


It is Lux carbon-dioxide snow-and- 
bgas: fire’s deadly enemy, industry’s 


\alued and sure-handed protector. 


Lux carbon-dioxide fire extinguish- 
ers can handle any kind of blaze. 
Major industry relies on Lux for pro- 

tecton of flammable liquids, electrical 

ejuipment, and hazardous processes 
volving fammables. Even 


the dread running-gasoline 


LUX FIRE 


BUSINESS WEEK 


fires and vapor leaks are easy for 


your Lux extinguishers. 


Because Lux does no damage, creates 
no mess, it never involves produc- 
tion shut-downs that are so often 


caused by extinguisher spoilage. 


For all ordinary or extraordinary in- 
dustrial fire hazards, insist on Lux. 


It’s your finest protection. * 


If you should write, mention the type 
of hazard you wish to protect. 
We will mail complete details and 


brochure. 


: Walter Kidde & Company 


324 West Street, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


PROTECTION 


29 


INDUSTRIAL FIRES FASTEST 


*Lux Fixed Systems 


Fora severe and concentrated hazard, 
the best protection is a built-in Lux 
System. A battery of Lux carbon-diox- 
ide cylinders delivers a heavy concen- 
tration of Lux snow directly to the heart 
of the fire area. Operates automatically 
or manually. 

Lux has proven its leadership through 
performance in many fields. Today 
Lux Systems guard hundreds of ocean 
liners, great power plants all over the 
world, priceless libraries and record 
vaults, over 10,000 yachts, hazardous 
processes in oil, chemical and manu- 
facturing industries—and virtually all 
the transport planes of America. 

Lux engineers have built a seventeen 
year record distinguished for accurate 
solutionof the problems of industrial fire 
protection. Let us, without obligation, 
make a survey and recommendation 


for your specific fire hazard problems. 
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BUSINESS and GOLF 
are his two 


HOBBIES 


Meet William S. Shipley, president 
York Ice Machinery Corporation, 
York, Pa. 


Mr. Shipley is one of the pioneers 
in industrial refrigeration and air 
conditioning. Today, he enjoys 
the great satisfaction that comes 


from seeing his business—which 
has been lifelong hobby No. 1 
with him—among the world’s 
foremost air-conditioning enter- 
prises. His No. 2 hobby has been 
golf, him fit for his 


strenuous business activities. 


Modern Mechanix has supplied 
Mr. Shipley interesting reading 
from time to time on both of his 
hobbies. He, like many other lead- 
ing American industrialists, can 
be reached through this newsy, 
factua! magazine of Hobbies and 
Inventions. So can 274,548* 
others who make up one of Amer- 
ica’s most accessible ALL-MAN 
Markets. They are the Modern 
Mechanix readers who annually 
buy $50,000,000 worth of home, 
workshop, sports and pleasure 
supplies. It pays to consider them 
in any advertising or marketing 
plans of national scope! 


Color, now $1.60 per page per 
1,000. Black and white, $1.30 per 
1,000. Based on ABC circulation. 


Statement, Forst Six Months, 1937, 
250,000 ABC Circdation Guaranteed 


HOBBIES and INVENTIONS 
MODERN MECHANIX 
PUBLISHING CO. 

1501 Broadway, New York + 360 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago « 5365S. Hill St., 
Los Angeles «+ 1014 Russ Building, San 
Francisco « Walton Building., Adanta, 
Ga. + Detroit, General Motors Building 
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WHAT A CORN SQUEEZE LOOKS LIKE 
Daily Gyrations of September Contract After Things Got “Tight” 
120 
| 
: 
| 
ll = | 
4 7 8 9 10 11 13 14 «+15 16 17 18 20 21 #22 23 2% 
September 
1937 © BUSINESS wetx | 


AS THE BEARS SQUIRMED—It looked like a corner in corn as early as the first » 


in September. 


Movements got wilder as the pressure grew. 
£ 


Efforts of the Commo 


Exchange Administration and the Chicago Board of Trade to iron the thing out redy 
the open interest from 20,000,000 bu.—which shorts had contracted to deliver by sept. 
to a little over 8,000,000 bu. on Sept. 24. Then the Board of Trade. probably prom 
by CEA, stopped trading, ordered the shorts to deliver the corn or to settle at $1.) 

bu. But it isn’t over; CEA is probing for manipulation, 


cent one day and more than half a 
cent the next. Prices now are around 
64¢ a Ib. against 13¢ last January. 
The crop from the African Gold 
Coast is coming to market early this 
year—marketing began, as a matter of 
fact, a couple of days ago. And there's 
a new factor in that market. The Brit- 
ish merchants have pooled their buying 
and are undertaking to fix prices in Jine 
with the New York market. None will 
pay more, none will bid against another. 
That pooling arrangement is designed 
to prevent abuses which were charged 
to Gold Coast brokers in past years. 
Those brokers, the trade asserts, have 


| taken commissions from London mer- 


chants. They have accepted orders with 
cash binding fees. Then, if the market 
went up, they have informed their prin, 
cipals they couldn't get the beans. The 
trade suspects they got the beans all 


| right, but sold them to higher bidders. 


Bullish or Bearish? 
Whether that London marketing pool 


| is a bullish or a bearish factor is a moot 
| point. 


It is agreed that it will tend to 


| stabilize prices, but whether the stabil- 


ization will come at the present level, or 
above or below, isn’t so apparent. 
Guesses on the crop on the Gold 


| Coast this year also vary widely. From 
| a group of opinions, it would seem that 


production is somewhere around last 
year's “normal” outturn. But New 
York warehouse supplies are above a 
year ago. And the market, which was 
rising last October, now is staggering. 


Canners Feel Better 


Weather cuts late  vegetab) 
crops, lessens the threat of ; 
market glut. 


A COUPLE of months ago, vex¢ 

ners looked forward gloomily to 
son of overproduction and glutted 
kets. The weather man hadn't re 
however, and this week the picture ' 
radically changed. 

Surveys from such authorities as | 
American Institute of Food Distribut 
and Food Industries, indicate that 
crops were cut deeply by heat and : 
in August, cold and rain in Septem 
It is now estimated that vegetable pac 
will be larger than in 1936, but 1 
50° to 100% larger as it had here 
fore been assumed. 

Most stocks of vegetables now 
an approximate balance with expect 
demand, according to the late surv 
and, inasmuch as there was practici 
no carryover from last year, the mar 
should be healthy. Further, it 1 ¢ 
pected that even if surpluses should 
cur in some lines, there will be 
dumping of stocks at bargain prices & 
price rise in 1938 is quite possible 

Indicating returning confidence, 
tailers have been purchasing more fre 
there is less bickering over prices, 4 


consuming demand is reported to ™ 


gaining. The recent upturn of [0 


prices is held to be only partly ou 


to decreasing supplies, and mainly « 
to stronger demands, 
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CAPACITY — 1000 LB. OF 
STEAM PER HR. 
Typical C-E Unit for small boiler 
plants—factories, dairies, laundries, 
greenhouses, hospitals, hotels and 
buildings. 1000 such units would 
be required to produce the same 
amount of steam as the C-E Unit 

shown below. 


STEAM 


GENERATING 
UNITS 


Combustion Engineering is the only manufacturer that 
has installed complete steam generating units for the 
range of capacities illustrated by the two units shown. 
C-E Units, comprised of various types of C-E 
Boilers, Furnaces, Fuel Burning and related equip- 
ment, are available for all requirements within this 
range. C-E experience with fuel burning and steam 
zenerating problems is correspondingly broad. 


You can purchase a C-E Unit with certainty that 
the various elements of equipment comprising it will 
he the types best adapted to your particular plant, 
load and fuel conditions. You can also be certain that 
your C-E Unit will produce whatever steam you need 
at the lowest possible cost. These are the reasons why 
“many leading industrials and utilities are consistent 


CAPACITY—1,000,000 LB. OF STEAM PER HR. 
C-E Unit recently installed in a utility plant. This is the first and 
< y only steam generating unit in the world to be designed for the 
vers of C-E equipment. capacity indicated, Its height is equivalent to a 10-story building. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, CANADA: COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CORP., Lid., MONTREAL 
BOILERS + STOKERS + FURNACES + PULVERIZED FUEL SYSTEMS + HEAT RECOVERY EQUIPMENT 
MABRICATORS of PRESSURE VESSELS, TANKS, ete.. WELDED or KIVETED in CARBON, ALLOY or CLAD STEELS 
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Salmon Prosperity ties 
one 

This year’s pack is large, Prices bloc 
are at a seven-year high, 4), long 


market is firm. Se 


As new-pack salmon moves mar) 


there is much rejoicing in Ala 
: ish Columbia, Washington, and 
over reports of the industry indica: nace 


> 


unusually hopeful prospects for a pros 
able year. tr 
The pack will be about 5,509, 
c cases, or 750,000 more than the he 
Molybdenum -Tungste he & age total for the last 10 years. p, “I 
eel of canned salmon are at a seven. hind 
Hi g h Ss Bee, ds tee oo. an high and the market is firm. re 
is being consumed this year. The con- The British Columbia pack, 
sumers have shifted to MO-MAX for qual comparatively light and that Fall 
_ ity and quantity production because they = , last year, is considered highly satis; By 
have found it makes better tools. These few ye to ove rhe 
facts has pack is believed to be ahead of in the 
itself as a superior high —— steel. Its i Beni 5 record year, when 316,445 cases w; ing, ; 
use in the plants of dem-— in total value of $3,833,005 were ship. tratin 
to market. Busin 
Alaska’s $75,000,000 industry, wh Feder 
@ MO-MAX requires 8% less % aa” supplies 90° of the United States p; Indus 
weight of steel to make a tool. duction and 60% of a world’s. y hight 
ae approximate its average for the las: Lui 
M°-MAX is easy to weld. with a pack at something late, a 
MOMAX is easy like $40,000,000. That's good news: have 
all who do business in th Al $14 pe 
: since salmon pays 90° of the territor west | 
n taxes and distributes $10,000,000 a yx Cape 
S in wages among some 25,000 canne: which 
employees. In addition, the ind 000,0( 
” the livelihood of 10,000 fis herme en 1936, 
fa The cooperative advertising ca: 
O01 by the packers of Alaska salmor 
played a large part in creating incre: No 
demand. It is being continued this 
5 10 and throughout 1938, reaching anes: Th 
mated 21,000,000 consumers, and ste 
or | ing the food value of salmon. J. W: poe 
>9 ter Thompson handles the promote: 
be sponsored by the Seattle organizati Mont 
Og Canned Salmon Industry, which reps "ed o 
Leading companies in sents 90% of the packers. The Last 
< North America and Europe paign this year will cost about $300.0 ; . ‘- 
Q 7 are now licensed to make with funds raised on the basis of 5: : print, | 
> -MO-MAX. A booklet. giving case. The can companies are in United 
6 the essential data may be it, too. Ths 
Cleveland Twist Com 
War and U.S. Lumber 
Pacific Northwest producers are half of 
hurt as Chinese-Japanese strug: ; In t 
gle shuts off market. ag 
EFFECTS of the Chinese- a Wx They a 
are being sharply felt by Pacific Nor rise ab 
west lumber producers. The Orient competi 
market conn“ takes 259% of the * is not i 
duction of Oregon and Washington ! feeling 
ests, and timbermen are concerned ove! are boc 
rospects of a prolonged war. Sine Souther. 
is the basic industry of the serious. 
states, this anxiety is shared by busines servativ 
generally in that region. ton, the 
The labor situation is contributing + capital, 


share of the lumber industry's diffi compan 
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ties. The San Francisco Bay District, 
one of the chief Coast markets, is 
blocked to lumber by the clash of the 
longshoremen with the teamsters 
$ep18'37,p24). San Pedro (the Los 
Angeles te may be next. 

Hard hit by the depression and by 
subsequent labor difficulties at key stages 


of production, lumber struck a high | 


ace in the first months of 1937 as 
Atlantic seaboard consumers began to 
ll up understocked inventories. At the 
beginning of the year, Douglas fir mills 
(the principal timber of Washington 
ind Oregon) were one billion feet be- 
hind in their orders. Over 65° of 
these orders have now been handled. 


Fall Buying Discouraged 

By July, demand had tapered off. 
Then, the shutting off of the Oriental 
market and the stocked-up conditions 
in the East began to discourage fall buy- 
ing, and lumber producers are concen- 
trating on disposing of their odd lots. 
Business is also watching an American 
Federation of Labor and Committee for 
Industrial Organization jurisdictional 
fight among woodworkers. 

“Lumber costs have risen slightly of 
late, about 129. Costs of water freight 
have advanced even more, from $12 to 
$14 per 1,000 ft. from the Pacific North- 
west to the Atlantic seaboard north of 
Cape Hatteras. Production of plywood, 
which jumped year by year from 173,- 
000,000 ft. in 1923 to 700,000,000 in 
1936, stands at about the latter figure. 


No Newsprint Boost 


That’s outlook now for second 
half of °38, because of Ameri- 
ean publishers’ stand. 


MonTREAL—Canadians are mildly wor- 
ned over the outlook for new sprint. 
Last spring there was every evidence 


of a sellers’ market. The price of news- | 
print, 80 of which is exported to the 


United States, was boosted $7.50 a ton 
n contracts for the first half of 1938. 
his made the selling price $50, and 
there were predictions that it would be 
doosted again, probably to $55, pos- 
uibly to $60, on contracts for the second 
half of 1938. 

In the last few months the picture 
has changed. Publishers in the United 
States have been accumulating stocks. 
They are solidly opposed to any price 
rise above $50 now. The threat of 
competition from Southern slash pine 
‘s not immediate, but there is a growing 
eeling in the Dominion that if prices 
are boosted too rapidly and too high, 
Southern competition may become more 
serious. Also, critics and the more con- 
“rvative operators admit that at $50 a 
ton, they can earn 6% on their invested 
capital. This does not mean that the 
companies are now paying 6%. No 
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ANOTHER 


@ Yes, sir, this Palm- 
olive girl is a sweet- 
heart, and another is the Baldwin-Duckworth roller 
chain that helps carry her favorite soap through its 
manufacture and packaging. 

Just another example of how large “mass produc- 
tion” companies to whom conveying and power trans- 
mission are questions of gravest concern—turn to 
Baldwin-Duckworth chain. 

Our engineers are qualified to give you intelligent 
and helpful advice on any such operation. This help 
is part of our regular service. Baldwin-Duckworth 


Chain Corporation, Springfield, Mass. 
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“So all these 


companies use 
“Where fo Buy It’ ”’ 


Accurate Metal Weather Strip Co. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
Alemite Corp. Division of Stewart Warner , 
Altorfer Bros. Co, 
American Radiator Co. 
Anchor Post Fence Co. 
Automatic Burner Corp. 
Auto Owners Insurance Co. 
The BarrettCo. | 
Barrett-Cravens Co. 
Boston Gear Works, Inc. 
Central Mfrs . Mutual Insurance Co. 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
Chrysler Corp. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Davey Tree Expert Co. 
De Soto Division Chrysler Corp. 
Detex Watchclock Corp. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
A. B. Dick Co. 
Ditto, Inc. 
Dixie-Vortex Co. 
D. L. & W. Coal Co. 
Dodge Division Chrysler Corp. 
Dry Ice, Inc. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Easy Washing Machine Corp. 
The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc. 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau, Wis. 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
Evinrude Motors Division of Outboard 
Marine & Mfg. Co. 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 
Galvin Mfg. Co. 
General Air Express, Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
General Motors Sales Corp. 
Buick Motor Division 
Cadillac Motor Car Division 
Delco-Frigidaire Conditioning Div. 
Frigidaire Division 
Oldsmobile Division 
Pontiac Motor Division 
General Motors Truck and Coach 
Division of Yellow Truck and 
Coach Manufacturing Co. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Greyhound Lines, Inc. 
The Herman Nelson Corp. 
Hertz Drivurself Stations, Inc. 
Hewitt Rubber Corp. 
Holland Furnace Co. 
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The Johns-Manville Corp. 


chnson Motors Division of Outboard 


Marine & Mig. Co. 


> Lewis-Shepard Co. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co, 
Benjamin Moore Co. 
The Moto-Mower Co. 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp 

‘Kelvinator Division 

Leonard Division 
National Battery Co. 
A. E. Nettleton Co. 
Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corp. 
Paasche Airbrush Co. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Page Fence Association 
Philco Radio and Television Corp. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Plymouth Division Chrysler Corp. 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. 


“RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Remington Rand Inc. 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 


+» Seiberling Rubber Co. 
Shell Petroleum Corp. 


Sherwin-Williams Co. 
L C Smith and Corona Typewriters Inc 
Standard Mailing Machine Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana © 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mig. Co. 
Timken Silent Automatic Division 

The Timken-Detroit Axle Co, 


Todd Co. 


Union Carbide Co, ‘ 
USL Battery Corp. 


Wagner Electric. 
Westinghouse. Eléctric & Manufacturing Co. 


White Sewing Machine Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Willard Storage Battery Co. e. 
Williams-Oil-O-Ma ‘ic Heating Corp. 
Yale & Towne Mig. Co, ~ 

York Ice Machinery Corp. 

Zenith Radio Corp. 


Yes, here are a few of the com- 
panies which list their trade marks 
and authorized outlets in the 
"yellow pages.’ That's how they re- 
duce substitution; make their ad- 
vertising and selling efforts more 
resultful. Has your company con- 
sidered this dealer identification? 

Just call A. T. & T. Co., New 
York, EXchange 3-9800; Chicago, 
OF Ficial 9300. 
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general resumption of dividend py. 
ments is expected in most quarters 
fore 1939. 

The newsprint industry is no: 
altogether healthy, though its p 
has been vastly improved over th: 
pression lows. Output is at a ; 
high but dollar returns are stil! disap 
pointingly small. There is little oppo: 
tunity for sales expansion in inad, 
and small hope that markets abro 
outside the United States, can be 
larged at present price levels. 1! 
the United States has more than 
mal supply on hand, it is in a posi: 
oppose effectively any effort to b 
newsprint prices above $50. 

Canada expects that newsprin: 
mand will slacken slightly during 
next six months, but that there ) 
no break in the present $50 price 


Curbing Job Diseases 


Occupational maladies cos 
money, and American Mutua! 
Alliance takes action. 


A GROWING desire on the part of indus 
try and the insurance companies | 
the economic loss resulting from « 
pational diseases has plumped 
department into the American Mutu: 
Alliance, an organization of mutual ; 
surance companies. The new depar 
ment is the Bureau of Engineering «: 
Safety; and its director is Warren A 
Cook, formerly chief industrial hygico- 
ist of the Bureau of Occupational Dis. 
eases of the Connecticut State Depar 
ment of Health. In his new job he » 
try to reduce economic loss resultin, 
from accidents and fires, and from o 
pational diseases. 

Premiums paid to stock insuran: 
companies this year for workmen's 
pensation insurance will amount 
$130,000,000 or $140,000,000. Px 
miums paid to mutual companics ! 
the same form of insurance will! amoun' 
to somewhere between $60,000,000 anc 
$70,000,000. How much the 
ance companies must pay out to comp: 
sate workers for occupational diseases 
one knows, since records are inadequate 
and scattered. Hence a realization o! 
the economic loss resulting from o 
pational diseases has come slow!) 


Pay Ohio Workers $157,345 


But last year's records for Oh 
which makes its reports in an unusua:. 
clear way, have attracted much atten 
tion from manufacturers and the insur 
ance companies. The Ohio law 
down a greatly restricted schedule, : 
which silicosis, the most discussed 
cupational disease, is not covered. Y¢' 
in Ohio last year workers were pai 
$157,345 as compensation for occups 
tional diseases, and the average cos 
per case was $114.35, compared with 


The Hoover Co. 
\ 4 International Business Machines Corp. 
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uses AVOCADOS 
—— A table joy of the tropics thrives in a cooler clime 
Mutual “A few tortillas, an avocado and a cup of coffee — that is a good meal,” say the 
Indians of Guatemala ® Natives of tropical America have eaten avocados since time 
of indus immemorial. Everyday experience taught them what dawned more slowly on civiliza- 
€s to « tion’s gourmets and dieticians — that here was a Prince among fruits, delicious to 
DMO the taste, amazingly rich in nutritional values © The avocado, probably indigenous 
. Mu 2 to Mexico, spread naturally southward through Central America to the west coast 
wtual of Peru. The Aztecs called it abuacatl; the Incas, palta. Early Spanish explorers met 
depar: it everywhere; liked it, studied it, wrote about it. Cuttings found their way to 
ring a Algeria, Spain, Cuba, Italy, Florida, Australia, the Philippines and Hawaii @ But it 
arren A remained for California to adapt this sensitive tropical tree to a cooler climate, there 
| hy 3 develop its utmost possibilities, and make its superb fruit increasingly available to 
"De patt American tables @ California's avocado industry is young, sturdy, growing steadily. 
> he w Tireless care and research background its 14,000 acres of groves. These hold the 
resulting world’s finest varieties, contributed approximately 75°) of America’s 16,000,000 
IM OC pound production in 1936-1937 @ The avocado tree, with few exceptions, is an 
evergreen. Tiny, lace-like blooms and ripened fruit often mingle together. The fruit 
7. differs in color, size and shape according to variety; should fully mature on the tree, 
oun and may require 7 to 14 months to do so ® Three-fourths of all California avocados 
). Pre are marketed as “Calavos,” under the rigid inspection and grading of the Calavo 
nies { Growers of California @ Calavo avocados are laboratory-tested before harvest; stem- 
amount clipped; gently cleaned by soft brushes; handled with gloves during grading and 
ars . packing; precooled to 42° before refrigerated shipment @ Santa Fe’s SFRD moved 
ie pe 94% of all Calavo avocados shipped by rail in 1936-1937. 
Cases 
idequats e The avocado ranks among the tropics’ choicest contributions to the modern menu @ The 
ation ol meat, smooth as butter within the dark rind, ranges from cream to bright yellow. It is rich in 
m oOo vitamins and minerals; remarkable for its high and readily digestible fat content; of particular 
I, benefit to children @ The bland, nut-like flavor blends perfectly with the flavors of other fruits, 


vegetables, cheese, seafood, meats and fowl @ Long supreme as a salad ingredient, the avocado 
is mow eaten at every meal and between meals, by itself or in endless delightful combinations. 
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4 grading and 

packing table, in a 

spotless “‘Calavo"’ 
packing house. 


A pretty Miss dis- 
plays several choice 
of the 
product of Ave- 
tado-land, 


Chef and house- 
wife constantly dis- 
cover new and de- 
light{ul uses for the 
Avocado, tvrans- 
planted gift of the 
sropics. 
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Tue 
rope performers of Ringling 
Bros.-Barnum & Bailey Circus. 


MATCHED 


They have worked and practiced together, 
over and over, until they perform as one. 
Their spectacular teamwork, up near the 
ridgerow of the Big Top, has held vast 


crowds in breathless awe. 


Less SPECTACULAR, perhaps, but none the less sure is the team- 
work of an Otis Elevator and Otis Elevator Maintenance. Both 
are the products of Otis, both are of Otis quality. Used to work- 
ing together, each brings out the best in the other. They well 
deserve the title of Matched Pair. 

An Otis Elevator is built to give sterling service. Otis Main- 
tenance, teaming with that elevator, perpetuates this service 
indefinitely. Shut-downs for repairs are éliminated almost en- 
tirely. The service of older elevators can be restored to original 
standards —kept there. 

If you have an Otis Elevator, it is logical that you have 
maintenance by the manufacturer of that elevator—Otis Main- 
tenance—available at an economical, flat monthly rate. 


OTIS MAINTENANCE and you can forget your elevators 
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an average of $66.14 for acciden: 
And the American Mutual Alliar 
timates that the total economic Jos 
occupational diseases in Ohio, or 
other state, amounts to three o; 
times the sum paid out as compens.tion 

In Connecticut, during Cook's 
in the Bureau of Occupational D)seases 
a certain factory was compelled ; 
benzol, a solvent employed in the : 
facture of artificial leather, brak« 
rubber goods, and rubberized ics 
The factory’s annual labor turnover wa 
300%. Then the United States Burex, 
of Mines developed the urine sulphar 
test, which shows within two or three 
days after exposure whether a » 
is absorbing excessive amounts of ben. 
zol. The late adopted this test, and 
its labor turnover was cut to an 
nomically tolerable figure. 

Cook will seek wider adoption 
closer observance of accepted tests as tc 
toxic limits and the development of new 
tests where no satisfactory test exists 
Many corporations have established their 


| own bureaus of occupational diseases. 


Business Speaks Up 


Industrial advertisers discuss 
plan to join National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers in public 
relations campaign. 


| BusINEss is preparing for an educa 


tional campaign designed to counteract 


_ the propaganda of the anti-business poll- 


ticians. All major forms of business 
are expected to join in the effort, which 


| probably will take two forms: (a) In. 


dustry Week, to be staged sometime 


_ next spring, most likely in April or May 
and ( 


| paign as to what industry has contrib- 


) a continuous, educational cam- 


uted to economic and social well-being 
in the past and what it is contributing 
today. 

This news broke last week at the 
convention of the Nationa! Industrial 


| Advertisers Association in Chicago (BW 
—Sep18'37,p41). The men who broke 
at were Charles McDonough, advertis- 
| ing manager of the Combustion Eng'- 


neering Co., New York, and a vice: 


| president of N.LA.A., and James P. 
| Selvage, public relations director for N- 


tional Association of Manufacturers 
One phase of the long-term effort 
will be the designation of “open days’ 
at industrial plants, when citizens o! 
industrial communities will be shown 
through their factories. The genera 
program, still in the preliminary stag’ 
calls for the formation of a representa 
tive national committee to direct a na 
tional campaign of two years’ duration, 
the collection and expenditure of a fund 
of $5,000,000, the use of newspape 
and radio advertising to tell industrys 
story, the creation of a favorable indus 
trial relations background for the effort. 
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New Premium Names 


More big companies get in on 
the profits of the something- 
nothing business. 


for-1 


as when a manufacturer could 
public just about any product 
a to by throwing a premium in 
sith it. That the premium was usually 
thograph of The Great Train Rob- 
a bottle of three-cent perfume 
dnt ich matter. As long as the 
c thou vught it was getting something 
nothing, it bought. 
But the public’s smarter these days. 
1 doesn’t buy now unless it’s sure it’s 
to get something good—for 


W 


he want 


ng 
nothing. 
_ Evidence of that was on display at 
e Atlantic Coast Premium Exposition, 
€ id in Manhattan’s Hotel Astor last 
week, under the auspices of the Prem- 
Advertising Association. This 
rd annual exposition boasted such big 
mes among exhibitors as Corning 
Glass, American Can, Libbey Glass, 
T astmaster, Bakelite, and a score of 
ers that, years ago, wouldn’t have 
| their names mentioned in the same 
reath with premiums. 


Five-year Rise 


In all, there were 127 exhibitors— 
bout 20 more than last year. And the 
siness, they said, did pretty well this 
ear, with manufacturers buying about 
$00,000,000 worth of merchandise to 
It's been coming up 


Aside from the fact that " manufac- 
rets were offering merchandise of bet- 
et quality and greater utility value, the 
jost noteworthy trend in the field last 
ear was the growing use of premiums 
other than the food field, where 
eyve been used most consistently 
rom the beginning. Last year, for ex- 
le, they began to be taken up by 

h ill-assorted groups as coal deal- 
s, insurance companies and auto deal- 
ers. But soap manufacturers still con- 
nued to be the biggest spenders for 
remiums. 


\im at Housewives 


Greatest market for premiums is still 
¢ housewife, to whom about 50% of 
: premium offers are directed. Chil- 
ren account for about 359% and the 
fest is miscellaneous. It's evident that 
¢ industry thinks there’s a good deal 
re to be gotten from the child mar- 
‘than they're already getting, because 
¢ me feature of the New York show 
a same as it was in Chicago 
Ma 37, p24) —talks by six kids 
n what they thought of premiums. 
The prediction that the Robinson- 
tman Act would greatly increase the 
premiums has definitely ma- 
‘alized. Though it didn’t boost sales 


P to the predicted $600,000,000, it at 
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SLID FORWARD easily 


This “bottleneck” is the unhandy, 
record housing equipment that slows 
up posting of all vertical ledger rec- 
ords. Diebold replaces the fatiguing 
stretch, the eye straining angles that 
have slowed up finding and filing of 
records with ledger safes that enable 
the operator to keep pace with your 
electrical posting equipment. 


This unit with 2-hour fire protection 
brings ledger sheets up out of the well 
of the safe on a swivel tray that is 
revolved to a convenient reference 
angle. Then the tray slides forward 
so she can reach every card easily. 
She posts one tray of ledgers and 
swings the second tray into position. 
That's why this unit is called the Re- 
volving, Sliding Tray Ledger Sate. 


Details of this safe that unthrottles rec- 
ord processing with its attendant savings 
in floor space and overhead, fo-warded 


upon request. 


SAFE & LOCK CoO. 


CANTON. OHIO 


PROTECTION ENGINEERS OVER SEVENTY-NINE YEARS 
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least furnished a small boo 
out to be a first-rate substitu: 
vertising allowances. 
DISTRIBUTOR! Though the fair trade laws 


| fen: | Tydings-Miller Bill might b. 


¢) ice Equipment and Popeorn Machines offers have their effect on pren 


an exceptional oppertunity to individual or 


organization equipped to build or sell trade’s own publication, 


\ through specialty sales organization. Must 


he able to finance time payment sales for tic é, doesn’t see where they’ re os 


which wide price differ al set-up in factory Dist 


price, Distributor selected will have exclusive sales j have any direct influence. 


rights to a territory the equivalent of one state. 
Popeorn Machines may sound odd to you but 
believe us, there is @ Vast market among theatres, 
parks, resorts, beaches, amusement halls, druggists 
contectioners, ete Big profits in popeorn make sell- 
ing easy. The fleld is not crowded and the results 


9 
depend only upon ability of distributor R tl PI 
This isn't open to “‘promoters’’, It has great us ess ew an 
enough possibilities to attract any sales-minded 


geressive, business mas ho looks fo 
ager ive usin man wh look or a new field Steel company opens $1,500, 


in which to make good money. 
Write! Give complete details and facts about your 
past experience, age and qualifications. A visit to 000 addition, doubling its staiy. 
THE AMERICAN PAPER PRODUCTS CO. the factory at the Company's expense will be B tain 
EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO arranged for those who qualify. ess ingot capacity, 


6330 ST. LOUIS AVE. st. couts, mo. | THEY had quite a party in Ba my 


| on Thursday, Sept. 30, to celebra 
formal opening of Rustless Stee! ca 
new $1,500,000 plant addition wh, 
will hike its annual stainless steel ing 
capacity from 20,000 to 40,000 t 
Significance of the figure is 
preciated when the countrywide 

for 1936 stainless ingot productior 
reviewed: American Iron & Steel | 
stitute estimated 90,966 tons; /) 

put the total at 102,460. 

Visiting steel masters, Baltimore | 
ness executives, manufacturers of s 
less steel products, and representaty 
of national business and industrial 
ciations lunched at Hotel Belvedere 
then proceeded to visit the plant 
guests of the officers and directors 
Rustless Steel Corp. 


Whole Process In Plant 


Plant proved to be an eye-opener 
competing steel masters as well as o! 
because it is probably the only one 
| the world which takes all the steps 
| stainless steel making—it refines chr 
ore from New Caledonia, Sout 
Rhodesia, Turkey, and India, adds it: 
Only ONE Magazine ts Edited for American iron, casts it into ingots, : 
and forges billets, and finishes } 
Rural Women, Exclusively | and wire. Some of the party linge: 


around three new 12-ton electric ! 
hung around the modern 3-high 


* If most rural women cooked with For 40 years rural women have found , merchant bar mill in its 240 x - 
gas, the Farmer's Wife Magazine authentic information on food and nu- monitor type building; still others t 
would so gear its recipes. Ifthe grocer _trition in the Farmer's Wife Magazine. _ their time better spent looking ove: 
was on the corner, it wouldn’t be nec- Today, over 1,100,000 read it from modern wire mill with 16 draw bloc 
essary for the rural woman to buy Cover to cover because it knows rural | Yearly capacity for billets and 
larger quantities of the things she kitchens...knows what rural women and wire has been increased to 12,0 
needs. When she goes to market, it’s want, and gives it to them. tons. 
for a week's supply, cash and carry, of Here in the one magazine edited for | Rustless earnings have increased P 
packaged foods, staples, cookingaids, rural women exclusively isatremen- stan last 
laundry supplies and so on. dous sales potential that merits a thor- eee ) ge rg $2 162.0 ¥ 
There are no downtown lunches on oughinvestigationbyadvertiserslook- ly 
the farm. Three square meals come ing for greater sales to women. | !9375 
out of rural kitchens daily to satisfy total of $2,646,783. 1935 sales tots 
hearty appetites of 20% larger fam- yo — $1,675,494; 1934, $819,161 follows 
a recapitalization in 1933 which ¢ 


ilies. And so, recipes in the Farmer's 
Wife Magazine are tested first under nated all funded indebtedness and 2 


rural conditions ... in the Farmer's FARMERS WIFE Rustless ready to take a stronger f 


Wife Magazine. tion in a specialty metal which h: 


YOU MISS RURAL WOMEN IF YOU come known as the jewelry item 0! 
DON'T USE steel industry, but which 1s strengthe 


prod l 


THE FARMER'S WIFE MAGAZINE | ing and ornamenting new 
1,100,000 NET PAID | everywhere. 
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EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FOR CAPITAL 


HERE have been times when 

I couldn’t look at my bal- 
ance sheet without wincing at the 
amount of my receivables. Today, 
with sales at the highest mark in 
years, I probably wouldn’t have a 
finger nail left if it were not for 
the credit-insurance feature of 
Commercial Credit Company’s 
new open account financing plan.” 


| COULD HAVE USED THE MONEY 


“For years I was a ‘die-hard’ on the 
subject of discounting my receiva- 


bles. I could have sold all or any 
part of them to Commercial Credit 
Company at a low discount rate 
and put the money right back to 
work earning discounts, buying 
materials at cash prices, increasing 
volume, covering pay-rolls with- 
out borrowing. In every way, I 
stood to profit. But there was 
one rub... one angle that always 


stopped me.” 


CONSERVATIVES TAKE NO CHANCES 


“Suppose I got my cash, ploughed 
it back, built up my inventories, 
expanded my sales—and then had 
one or two of the big accounts I 
had sold go bad. I couldn't take 
the chance. Better to wait for my 
collections to come in, was my 
idea. ued to plod along 
with the goo. old ultra conserva- 
tives no matter how profitable the 
opportunities I had to pass up.” 


FITS STAND-PATTER POLICIES 


“Now it’s different. Commercial 
Credit Company has introduced a 
new feature that makes open ac- 
count financing available and attrac- 
tive to stand-patters like me. The 
Limited Loss clause fits my tem- 
perament and my business policies 
perfectly. I'm cashing my receiva- 
bles now and employing my capital, 


protected by employment insurance.” 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


BALTIMORE 
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All-Electric Full- Automatic 


faced 


One-hand keyboard control— 


no levers! 


Fully-automatic reversible 
multiplication. 


Automatic comparison divi- 
sion. 


Positive electric clearance re- 
gardless of carriage position. 


True figure-proof dials for all 
three factors, including the 
keyboard. 


MARCHANT 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
Service Throughout the World 


Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
1475 Powell Street 


Please send me further MARCHANT infor- 
mation without cost or obligation. 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 
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PROTECTING DRIED FRUITS FROM INSECTS—Among the serious Sen which 


| have long confronted California producers of dried fruits is insect infestation. Ay 9 
present time tests are in progress under the auspices of the Dried Fruit Association , 
65 fruit ranches with a view to discovering how effective cotton cloth is in prevent! 


insects from depositing their eggs in the trays of fruit. 
States Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine at Fresno, the percentage of infes 
tion has been cut on figs from 18.9% to 1.7%, on apricots from 57.4% to zero. on pee hy 
from 97.1% to 3.5%, and on pears from 22.5% to 3.6%. The fabric employed is of er 
open weave and of stronger construction than most cheesecloth; the sheets are 

If widespread use of such cloth results from ty 
tests, California alone will use about 3,000,000 linear yards each year. 


forced by narrow closely-woven bands. 


Cement Defies FTC 


Answering commission com- 
plaint, industry contends its 
basing point price system is 
legal under R-P law. 


AtrorNeys for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission are busy digesting 66 answers 
showered upon them by the Cement In- 
stitute and its constituent members in 
response to a blanket complaint issued 
early this summer charging violation of 
the anti-trust laws—in particular the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Inasmuch as the 
institute membership includes practically 
the entire cement industry, mail to 
the commission has been unusually 
heavy. 

In substance, the commission’s com-' 
ome charged that, under the multiple- 
asing-point price system used in mar- 
keting cement, competition is stifled and 
price discrimination results because the 
net return received by each company 
varies with the point of delivery, and 
because a uniform delivered price system 
has the effect of depriving some cus- 
tomers of the advantages which would, 
it is argued, normally accrue to them 
by virtue of proximity to a producing 
source. 
Ickes Complains 

The complaint was inspired largely 
by Sec. Ickes’ indignation at receiving, 
from time to time, bids which were iden- 
tical to the fourth decimal place on 


cement and steel for PWA_ projects. 


In experiments by the Uniy 


Ickes to President Rooseve!: 
the President referred the matter to 4 
torney-General Cummings for study, x 
the Attorney-General, after a long pe: 
of thought, reported back that the m 
ter could best be handled by the Fede: 
Trade Commission. 

If the commission issues a cease an 
desist order and can make it stk 
the courts the result will affect not or 
the cement industry, but numerous o! 
that are set up on a similar basing-pow 
price system. 


An Old Custom 


The cement industry’s answer to | 
commission's charges, as distilled 
the briefs submitted, is a bland adm 
sion of what everyone knows 
cement is customarily quoted and sold 4 
a delivered price—and a categorical ¢ 
nial that there is any mutual understanc 
ing or concerted action to maintain ' 
system. 

It is simply an established trade 
tom that dates back to the beginning « 
the century, and is founded on t 
buyers’ knowledge that, in gencral, Xs 
cement is as good as Y's or Zs to 3 
practical purposes. Production methoc: 
and costs are standardized, and a0 
bidder on a job knows that in order 
compete he must meet the quotation © 
the nearest producer, which can ¢a 
be figured from the mills’ published bas 
prices plus freight rates. No compat 
departs from the acknowledged trae 
practice because each knows that to 
so would open a Pandora's box of prict 
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cutting that would wreak havoc with the 

industry. 

for Institute, the com- 
© nission is informed that its service is 
E sentially statistical and that it has never 
the marketing policies or 
B methods of its members. Its purpose is 
®., make available to its members ac- 
S urate figures relating to credits, con- 
B acts closed, production, stocks on hand, 
ag returns. 

: — of these services have been 

siscontinued and all of them have been 

upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court when the institute’s predecessor, 
the Cement Manufacturers Protective 
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Association, was haled into court by the 
Department of Justice in 1925. Further- 
more the institute is not engaged in in- 
terstate commerce and claims therefore 
that it is not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the commission. 

As for the Robinson-Patman angle, 
the industry denies that “‘price,” as used 
in the act, can be interpreted as the 
amount received by the producer after 
the deduction of transportation costs., 
An attempt to so limit its meaning was 
eliminated from the language of the act 
during its passage through Congress. To 
the industry, “price” means the amount 


paid by the purchaser. 


'Launderers’ “Final” Convention 


National association, meeting in Cleveland, will prob- 


ably take name of its subsidiary. 


And there will be 


a hot fight over advertising plans. 


Wuxat will probably turn out to be the 

| fnal convention of the Laundryowners 
National Association, as such, will be 
held Oct. 3 to 7 in Cleveland. At that 
time it is practically certain that the 
si-year-old trade association will be 
merged with and take the name of 
American Institute of Laundering, a sub- 
sidiary organization which owns and 
operates a commercial laundry, a voca- 
tional school, and a commercial textile 
testing laboratory, all of which are lo- 
cated at Joliet, Ill. 


Back of the Merger 


The reasons for the merger are (1) 
to satisfy the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in view of a refunding 
bond issue in the offing; (2) economies 
to be effected with one set of corpora- 
tion books instead of two, and with 
taxes and a single set of directors, and 
(3) the adoption of a name which, ac- 
cording to the association’s advertising 
consultant, should carry more prestige 
mong textile manufacturers, educational 
nstitutions, and women’s clubs and 
other organizations. 

Probably the most important subject 
on the program at the convention is 
that of national advertising. Talk of 
another national cooperative advertising 
campaign (there was one in 1927-31, 
not too successful) began about a year 
ago. Since then the membership has 
been divided into four camps, each of 
them entertaining different views on the 
subject. 


Conduct Consumer Survey 


Realizing the ticklishness of the situ- 
ation, L.N.A., by a questionnaire, made 
certain that the majority of the mem- 
bers favored national advertising in one 
‘orm or another, then proceeded to em- 
ploy Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
Sor to conduct a preliminary consumer 


survey. The findings of B.B.D.&O. will 


be reported to the Cleveland convention | 


together with the agency's recommenda- 


tion for a test campaign to be conducted | 


in some typical city, possibly Chicago. 
Of the dissenters from the associa- 

tion’s advertising plans, one group is 

headed by a local laundry association of 


Lincoln, Neb., which insists that radio | 
should be used exclusively for media. | 


Another group is being organized by 
Ralph Dates of Buffalo, a past presi- 


dent of the national association. He | 


contends that only Approved Laundries 
should be permitted to participate in 
national advertising; he is urging post- 
ponement of the campaign until a suffi- 
cient number of plants are given official 


approval by the L.N.A., because too | 


many sub-standard plants will attempt 


to cash in on the campaign and may | 
jeopardize the benefits to the good | 


laundries. 


National Campaign Planned 


Another group, Quality Tested Laun- 
dries—most of them members of the 
LN.A., but differing from the Ap- 


proved Laundries in that only one laun- | 


dry is accepted from any one city—is 
proceeding with plans for a national 
campaign which will probably start this 
winter. 

The unorganized minority of the dis- 
senters is composed of those who, soured 


by the results of the former national | 


campaign, are now stickers for purely 


local advertising. These laundryowners | 


contend that because laundry service, 
generally, lacks standardization as to 


both price and quality, the job of pre- | 


paring copy which is both truthful and 
effective is practically impossible. 

Of the 126 manufacturers’ exhibits— 
nearly 50% more than at any previous 
convention—to be seen at Cleveland, 
one of the most interesting will be 
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For Increased 
Working Capital 
at Low Cost 


—release funds 
tied up in inventories 


Here is a modern method of financing 
which operates smoothly and effectively 
for any type of business carrying sizeable 
inventories. It costs littlhe—involves no 
complicated negotiations—and has the 
endorsement of bankers everywhere. 


The financing method is LAWRENCE 
SysTEM. It offers you opportunity to 
increase your working capital at nomi- 
nal cost. 


How it operates 


Unlike other methods of financing, 
LAWRENCE SYSTEM operates to in- 
crease turnover of regular capital. Through 
creation of commodity paper, a large per- 
centage of the funds ordinarily required 
to carry stocks is released for further use. 
Thus you are enabled to obtain maximum 
year-round capital or quick funds for spe- 
cial seasonal use. 


For information about applications of 
LAWRENCE SySTEM to your business, 
consult the nearest office or address 
Department D-2, LAWRENCE SYSTEM, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 


Creating Commodity Paper Against Inventory 
A. T. Gipson, President 


New York: 52 Wai! St. Burrato: Liberty Bank Bids. 
Cuicaco: One N. LaSalle St. ¢ BOSTON: 49 Federal St. 
Dattas: Santa Fe Bidg. © HOUSTON: 1001 Shell Bidg. 
Kansas City, Missouri: Commerce Trast Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA: 835 Plymouth Building 
Sr. Lous, Mo: 1505 Federal Commerce Trust Building 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: Walter P. Story Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm St.¢ Fresno: 2030 Anna St. 
SEATTLE: 1014 Fourth Ave. S.¢ SPOKANE: 155 S. Stevens 
PORTLAND, One: U.S. Nat'l Bawk Bidg. Honowiw 
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Down...down...down 


...over 2 miles duwn 


Ten Gulf Coast 
fields are producing 
oil at 9500 to below 
11,000 feet. Think 
of the weight of a 
string of casing that 
long—more than 
four hundred thou- 
sand pounds! Think 
of the terrific pres- 
sure of earth and wa- 
ter on casing at those 
depths! Oil well cas- 
ing must be strong. 


Ten times as deep as « Empire 
State Building is high... that’s 
how far the drill bit goes today 


in search of oil 


Ir TAKES courage to bore a hole into the earth 
two miles deep . . . to gamble that oil will be struck. 
Because of that courage, the industry is reaching 
and working pools of oil at depths unheard of a 
few years ago, and this nation has a plentiful 
supply of petroleum products at the world’s low- 
est prices. 


This nation owes a debt of gratitude to the men 
of the Petroleum Industry . . . to their enterprise 
... to their engineering skill . . . to their fortitude! 


The A. O. Smith Corporation is one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers and suppliers to the oil industry. 
A. O. Smith High Yield Oil Well Casing ade- 
quately maintains the standards of strength and 
reliability consistent with the demands made upon 
it by today’s operating conditions. Smith High 
Yield Casing increases safety and lowers cost because 
of its greater resistance to collapse under the terrific 
pressures of deep well operation, because of its 
faster make-up and running speed and its higher 
pull-out strength. 


A. O. SMITH 
CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


District Offices: New York Cleveland Chicago Tulsa 
Houston « Los Angeles 
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Prosperity Co.'s garment presses of rad- 
ically new design, which the manufac- 
uses claims will cut finishing time on 
oad as much as 25%. 

Few other industries have been as 
much affected bv increased labor costs 
und Social Securn y taxes as the Jaundry 
industry. Even ler normal opera- 
tions, laundry payrefls have 
excess of 459 sales. resent 
conditions have ui ocd this to as high 
ss 60%, and la. cyowners complain 
that when prices +e advanced to meet 
the added expen _—s then volume has a 
trick of fading j- Too, in several 
cities where lau. 4: es have been closed 
S iv strikes—St. Louis and Des Moines, 

for example—sales of electric household 
washing machines have caused a per- 
manent loss of business to the cities’ 
laundries. 

The bright side of the laundry picture 
is that 1937 sales will probably exceed 
$500,000,000, which will be a gain of 
30% over last year, and will make this 
the best year in the history of the Jaun- 
business. 


FTC Offers Fiber Rules 


THe proper identification of fibers in 
yarn, thread, strands, and fabrics has 
en an aspiration of consumer groups 
for a long time (BW’—Mar27'37,p43). 
This week the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion made public a tentative draft of 
proposed ft for the use of the rayon 
ndustry. 

The rales are a provisional revision of 
irafts submitted at a trade practice con- 
erence held Sept. 16 in New York. 
The FTC’s rules declare that rayon is 
the generic term for manufactured tex- 
ile fber or yarn produced chemically 
from cellulose or with a cellulose base 
ind for thread, strands, or fabric made 
erefrom,” regardless of the process. 
The rules also pronounce it an unfair 
rade practice to use the words silk, 
pure dye, linen, taffeta, etc. in describ- 
ng rayon goods; in mixed goods the 
rious fibers must be designated, ac- 
ding to weight. 


Ads for California Clothes 


[HE rapidly growing clothing manufac- 
ing industry of southern California 
s about to do its first national mer- 
handising job. California Fashion Pre- 
ews has been organized, with a com- 
nittee of famous Hollywood designers 
vhich selects each month eight of the 
hottest” styles of the Los Angeles 
manufacturers. From these, the group 
nooses three or four best designs for 
ational advertising. The garments are 
nen sold to certain licensed shops 
iroughout the country, including Frank- 
a Simon (New York), Gimbel’s 
(Philadelphia and Pittsburgh), Maison 
lanche (New Orleans), and Halle 
0s. (Cleveland). 
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Intercepted 


On the gridiron the most strategically thought out, most skilfully tossed 
pass may, in a crucial instant, be intercepted, dashing hopes of victory. 


And likewise, too, the best conceived, most opportunely launched busi- 
ness project may come to naught, tragically, through the interception 
of an unforeseen fate. 


But, unlike a football offensive, your business can be protected by 
Standard Accident of Detroit . . . its future secured against financial 
losses due to dishonesty, forgery, robbery, automobile accident, and 
your legal responsibility for injury or damages incurred on your 
property or in connection with the operation of your business. 


53 years of specialized experience . . . a sound financial structure . . . 
over a million persons protected by Standard Casualty Insurance and 
Bonds. 


8300 experienced representatives throughout America always available 
for counsel and service. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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Above, a rich man’s house in 
Mexico City—a magnificent exam- 
ple of functionalism in residential 
building. . . . Left and right, two 
“workers” houses” of the type the 
government is sponsoring. .. . 
Below, center, one wing of the 
Main Hospital of the National Rail- 
roads of Mexico. . . . Left and right 
below, two of the many small 
apartment houses which have 
sprung up in Mexico City in the 
last decade. All photographs by 
Esther Born in the recently pub- 
lished book, “The New Architec- 
ture in Mexico.” 
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verage U.S. citizen, when he thinks of 
up a land of bull fights, 
pppressec! peasantry, and perhaps of flashing- 
senoritas. In short, his impressions are 
wed largcly from the operetta “Rio Rita.” 
ed to describe Mexican architecture, he 
id say that it is a combination of Spanish 
_— then, as a shock to the U.S. traveler 
he finds, in Mexico, a modernism in 
itecture proportionately more extensive and 
sbably far sounder than anything in the 
Hed States. Child of the Mexican Revolu- 
this architectural movement got its start in 
late twenties when old traditions tumbled 
new methods ot expression were sought, 
i has been steadily gaining momentum ever 
a the most part, the movement has been the 
iit of private initiative and capital. In 1932 
government began a series of housing ven- 
which, in some respects, are analogous 
the PWA projects conducted by the USS. 
ernment. Vast estates, taken over by the 
ernment since 1910, were made the sites for 
ern “workers’ houses,” with the government 
btributing 259% of the cost. But as yet these 
pjects are only a drop in the housing bucket. 


Above, the School of Industrial 
Technics, Mexico City. Providing 
day classes for boys from the age 
of twelve and night classes for 
adults, it is the first trade school 
in Mexico. Architecturally, it rep- 
resents a stripped-down style of 
building—minus frills, feathers, 
and fuss—by means of which 
Mexico hopes to be able to build 
many schools at a low cost... . 
Shown in the two pictures at the 
left are two of Mexico City’s mod- 
ern office buildings. . . . Below, the 
poultry section of the new public 
market in the capital. 
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It of private initiative and capital. In 1932 
government began a series of housing ven- 
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the PWA projects conducted by the U.S. 
ernment. Vast estates, taken over by the 
ernment since 1910, were made the sites for 
lern “workers’ houses,” with the government 
btributing 25% of the cost. But as yet these 
pjects are only a drop in the housing bucket. 


Above, the School of Industrial 
Technics, Mexico City. Providing 
day classes for boys from the age 
of twelve and night classes for 
adults, it is the first trade school 
in Mexico. Architecturally, it rep- 
resents a stripped-down style of 
building—minus frills, feathers, 
and fuss—by means of which 
Mexico hopes to be able to build 
many schools at a low cost... . 
Shown in the two pictures at the 
left are two of Mexico City’s mod- 
ern office buildings. . . . Below, the 
poultry section of the new public 
market in the capital. 
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A GOOD CUSTOMER Wade 
MOST OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


@ The clearest, simplest description of our own business we 
ever heard didn’t come from one of our own men or from our 
advertising agency but from a Chicago manufacturer for whom 
we had written several contracts. He said: 

” After I read your booklet on National Patent’s services, I realized 
that my plants are protected by fire insurance, my payrolls are pro- 
tected by armored cars—so why not get protection against patent liti- 
gation losses for the many new products we introduce every year. The 
last four products we’ve introduced have been protected through your 
contracts, and let me say that we know it has been a good investment.’ 


National Patent Corporation’s guarantee makes it safe to manu- 
facture your product or process—or we will pay the litigation 
expenses of your own counsel and the amount of any decrees, 
judgments or awards against you or your customers. 


Manufacturers, business men, distributors and rys are cordially invited to 
write, with no obligation, for descriptive material of our contracts and services. 


NATIONAL PATENT CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1926 
Oldest and Largest Organization in the United States Offering 
Protection Against Patent Litigation 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago + 90 West St., New York 
1150 Griswold Street, Detroit 


“Well, chief, 1 
heard Farel has mod- 
ernized with new Warner 
& Swasey turret lathes. 
There’s your answer!” 


_SWASEY 


Turret Lathes. 


New Products— _ 


New processes and new 
designs; new applications 
of old materials and ideas, 


EarLy in the year, first news appesre: 
about “Efkalin,” the 
paint for bearings and electri = 
ment and a host of other a; plications 
where it might be desirable to kooy 
when critical temperatures are touches 
(BW —]an2’37,p37). Now Efkalin Co 
572 Greenwich St., New York, is read; 
with a heat-indicating ink which change, 
color from red to black when heat 
applied and then changes back to sed 
upon subsequent cooling. It sounds like 
a swell material for decalcomania abel 
to register overheating on many a heat 
prone product which does not lend itself 
to painting. 


equip 


Two logical applications of its molded 
“Durez” have evolved for General Plas. 
tics, Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y., jn 
two widely separated sections of the 
country: (1) International Silver Co 
Meriden, Conn., got the Waterbury Bu: 
ton Co., Waterbury, Conn., to mold 
effective little window and counter dis 
plays to introduce its new “First Love 
pattern in 1847 Rogers Bros. silver 
plate. The stand weighs less than } 
oz., thus adding practically nothing to 


the cost of mailing sample silver. 
Gregory Ink Co., Los Angeles, is mold 
ing its new inkwell of corrosion-resist 
ing Durez so that a bottle of its ink 
can be inverted in the well to feed into 


the pen as required. 


ppletos 
(2) 


THE new plant of Celotex Corp., # 
Metuchen, N. J., is getting into produc- 
tion on two new products: ‘Trafic 
Top,” designed for the building indus 
try as a “protection course” for water 
proofing and for providing resilieng 
and sound deadening under wood block 
or strip flooring; ““Cemesto,” a material 
for interior and exterior walls which 
consists of a core of cane fiber insula 
tion board surfaced on one or both sides 
with a fire resisting layer of asbestos 
cement which gives the material the ap 
pearance of fine grain limestone. Tr: 
fic Top looks like a natural for promé- 


nade or traffic surfaces on flat roofs of 
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- recreational areas. A third com- 
vsratively new product, which will prob- 
Ebly be made by Celotex Corp. at Che- 
Wash. is “Thermax,” a fire- 
oof structural insulation which com- 
Fines long, tough wood shreds with 
cement into substantial boards 1, 2, and 


3 in. thick. 


First 1938 calendar to bob into this 
ofice comes from Farwest Lithograph & 
Printing Co., 300 Wall St., Seattle, 
which has given a 1937 model a good 
cound test in its own business and now 
offers it, suitably imprinted, to other 


Wildman 
firms desiring an efficient little good- 
will builder. Though mailed in the 
flat, the “Candid Calendar” takes a 
firm stand on any man’s desk, and its 
red plastic binding permits the litho- 
graphed monthly pages to be flipped 
over with dispatch. 


AFTER an automobile headlight bulb has 
been in place for some time and cor- 
rosion has gotten in its dirty work, it 
is a mean job to get it out without cut- 
ting the hands. Bonney Forge & Tool 
Works, Allentown, Pa., is forging pliers 
with jaws shaped to get out broken or 
stuck bulbs quickly and safely. 


A BIG objection to many time-stamps 
arises from their tendency to obliterate 
parts of letters and orders, the printed 
time and date of receipt being stamped 
a top of important words and phrases. 
The Cincinnati Time Recorder Co., 
1733-43 Central Ave., Cincinnati, is 
bringing out a series of ‘“‘TyManDATERS” 
with imprints so condensed that they 
“ill go into the right- or left-hand 
margins of letters and appear right side 
p. The same devices are quickly adapt- 
ule to job time and employee attend- 
ance work. 


Plastics molding goes completely auto- 
matic in a new press for thermo-setting 
materials of the phenolic and urea types 
recently brought out by F. J. Stokes 
Machine Co., Philadelphia, after 14 
years of continuous test operation. With 
's hopper filled, its metering device 
adjusted to feed the right amount of 
molding powder, and various adjust- 
ments set for correct breathing and cur- 
ing time and mold temperature, its 
production cycle repeats itself over and 


sement floors, converting waste spaces 
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¢ Because it is one-hand operated 
this new, fully - automatic electric 
Time Clock is 32% faster! With its 
speedy one-hand operation, em- 
ployees move along quickly and 
easily without having to stop because 
of aisle congestion. Thousands of 
minutes are saved for you and for 
them in a year! 

Employees see at a glance its visi- 
ble recording on the aoe of their 


$3 


The World’s Fastest 


Fully Automatic 


TIME CLOCK 


32% 
Faster! 


The Stromberg 
Uni-Speed 


Liberal Trade-in Allowance 
On Your Old Time Clocks 


Ie’s both good business and good policy to 
trade in your present me recorders—whether 
Stromberg-made or otherwise—for this new, 
faster, modern time clock. The cost of time 
now being lost would probably more than 
pay for the new equipment, 


time cards. And they appreciate the 
fact that their time is kept and 
printed accurately. 

This rugged new automatic Time 
Clock meets the special require- 
ments of any business, no matter how 
complicated the hours or work shifts. 
It spotlights time irregularities in 
red ink (if desired) and cuts in half 
much of the timekeeper’s rou- 
tine work. Write for information. 


A SMALLER TIME CLOCK 
Speedy, Strong, Reliable 


The No.15 Stromberg Time Recorder 
is a smaller time clock with speed, 
strength and reliability. 
operated, electric — 
it Is amoney-savin 
investment for al 
sizes of business 
enterprises down 
to the smallest 
factories, hotels, 
stores, shops and 
offices. 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 
227 West Erie Street, Chicago, IIL. 
Please send me illustrated booklet 
containing complete information on 
the new Stromberg Uni-Speed Time 


Wer again without operating attention. 


Recorder. No obligation incurred. 


Let Other Stromberg Equipment 
Regulate Your Entire Business Day 


Stromberg Time Equipment includes In- 
and-Out Recorders, Job Time Recorders, 
Automatic Time Stamps, Wall Clocks, Pro- 

ram Instruments, and Process Timing and 
Signalling Instruments. All Stromberg In- 
struments are electrically operated and can 
be furnished in single units; or combined 
and synchronized in one system controlled by 
a Master Clock, or Western Union Control 
Clock; or equipped with synchronous motors. 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 
227 West Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Stromberg Time Recorder Co. of Canada, Ltd 
284 King St., W., Toronto 
SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


STROMBERG TIME 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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ARE DECLINING BANK DEPOSITS A SIGN OF BAD TIMES? 


in the works. 


But when they came 
out this week, the press called them 
another credit expansion move of the 
Board of Governors. 


ment to the same pattern? 


of clarification. 


Actually the rules were for purposes 
Under the Banking 


Act of 1935, Federal Reserve Banks 


DESIGNERS - BUILDERS - PRODUCERS - MANUFACTURERS 
DISTRIBUTORS OPERATORS 


SOIL STABILIZATION WITH TARMAC OPENS UP NEW POSSIBILITIES FOR ECONOMICAL ROAD 
SURFACING — Soil stabilization with Tarmac is proving a solution to the problem of 
completing many miles of as-yet-unsurfaced highways at low cost. It makes possi- 
ble the construction of hard surfaced highways without the addition of quantities 
of stone or other aggregate and thus cuts construction costs. It permits the use 
of local materials in road building. A light surface over stabilized natural soil 
bases has proved sufficient for ordinary traffic requirements. Send for complete 
information on this method of building roads with Tarmac and the natural soil. 


AND CHEMICAL DIVISION, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Wood Preserving Corporation 


KOPPERS COMPANY 


Investment Drop Offsets Rising Loans | | And Deposits (Largely Interbank) Fal! | 
90 
259] 
+ Loans | 
10 - =} lho: eners 
+= Deposits of Domestic Banks 
= | oll 
Including Gov't Guaranteed Obligations) 5 1 at tiv 
Dec. Jon. Feb, Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mor. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug Sep ° 
1936 1937 1936 1937 read) 
Data: Federal Reserve Boord. 2K Excludes government and interbank deposits, and deposit items in process of collection. © BUSINESS were Yo 
he 
9 Such a deduction was natural, if IT’S HARDLY NOTICEABLE, BUT-) i 
Reserve Ss New Rules somewhat innocent. In August various yeu look hard, _ will note that to vhen 
lations for loans and discounts, Fates. Last month the Treasury, 25, 1936, to date. Th 
For more than a year the new regula- _ sterilized $300,000,000 of gold (BW— i, interbank deposits (that is th. balen., Ma and-R 
tions covering loans and discounts of Sep18’37,p13). So what could be more hanks keep with one another) accounts { a 
the Federal Reserve System had been logical than fitting the new announce- more than a billion of the shrinkag: an 
total deposits. Domestic banks broug! other 


their balances back home to meet the 
cessive boosts in reserve requirement 
And further, they sold securities (mow 
governments) to meet the expansion 
commercial loans. The result is that go 
ernment bond prices declined, but deposi 
in the accounts of individuals and corp 
rations—representing the nation’s fund of 
purchasing power—contracted very litt 
as shown in “demand deposits adjusted” 
and “time deposits.” 


THE 


have the power to make advances 
member banks on their own notes ; 
“secured to the satisfaction” of th 
lending bank. That is the famous & 
tion 10b—the section that Sen. Carter 
Glass called the “cat and dog” pr 
vision of the law. 
Essentially, all the board did was 

bring the law down to cases, except t! 
instalment paper (page 17) was ma 


eligible for discount. As member ban Well- 
are virtually out of debt to the Reser The ser 
System, the new rules have litt! tesy give 
any, short-term significance. Not u! visiting a 
banks become pinched for reserves (¢ says Johi 
cess reserves this week are above ' a 
billion mark) will they make use | \ictoria, 
the rediscount privilege or the mgnt 
borrow on real estate and other - 
collateral under Section 10b. 

On the banking system, however, ' 
ruling will have a mildly stimulating 
effect. It may predispose bankers ie 
certain types of loans now that 
know the Federal stands ready ‘0 sished we 
vance funds on their own four-moo 
notes; but no stimulus seems 
needed. Financial institutions ™ Pull 
shown no signs of trying (0 
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us—E NIGHTTIME FOR TRAVEL | 
isAVE DAYTIME FOR BUSINESS 


@ Pullman can set a different city at your feet every 
morning. Every day can be a full business day — all 


Jay long. No business time need be lost in traveling. 

With business opportunities and obligations not 
jighted by hurried departures and with nervous 
energy not depleted by unrestful ways of travel, you 
oll into an inviting bed after a full day of useful 
activity, and surrounded by every comfort and con- 
enience, you wake up the next day refreshed and 
ready for work. 

You have no need to worry about your safety or 
the certainty of keeping your business appointments 
shen you ride in the safest and surest of all transpor- 
tation. With not a passenger or employe life lost in 
Pullman cars in more than three years, Pullman- 
nd-Rail also have a record of dependability of serv- 
ive, in fair weather and foul, not approached by any 


other method of long distance travel. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Well-Conducted Home 

The service and respectful cour- 
tesy give one the impression of 
visiting a well-conducted home,” 
«ys John L. Horgan, managing 
rector of New York’s Hotel 
Victoria, in praise of Pullman. 


A Low-Cost Convenience 
Ernest M. Oswalt, president, Campana Sales Company, 
says: “Immaculately clean, comfortable and depend- 


All testi i 
stimonial statements in able service makes Pullman travel in America a joy and 
tus 
advertisement were fur- extreme pleasure. For many hundred thousand miles I 
ushed without compensation have enjoyed the pleasure of this low-cost convenience. 
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“For getting around the country quickly, 
economically and—above all—comfort- 
ably and safely, Pullman is of the utmost 
service to the business traveler. To ap- 
praise its value one has only to imagine 


the nation being wholly without it. 


President, Cannon Mills, Inc. 


Pullman and Rail—The safe way to go and the sure way to get there SPV LLMAN’ 


Copyright 1937, The Pullman Company 
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The Light Meter shows whether you bave the right amount 
of light for Light Conditioning. Costs only $11.50. 


Insist on this mark when you buy 


Light Conditioning 


...a new factor in employe and public relations 


Among top executives there 
is a growing recognition of the 
“human side” of lighting .. . that 
is, the psychological effect of better 
lighting upon employes and cus- 
tomers, in offices, stores and banks. 


That is why modern management 
is paying so much attention to 
light conditioning ... which means 
providing the right amount and 
the right kind of lighting for easier 
seeing,comfort and attractiveness. 


Light Conditioning more than 


pays its way in the increased effi- 
ciency and improved morale of 
the personnel. Customers, too, 
prefer to do business in well- 
lighted, cheerful surroundings. 


The first step in light conditioning 
your office, factory or store is to 
replace burned out and blackened 
bulbs with new G-E MAZDA lamps, 
You'll get more light than ever, at 
no extra cost...and bulbs that Stay 
Brighter Longer. General Electric 
Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


MAZDA LAMPS 


| customer borrowing. 
| weeks, 


| dis Journal. 


OCTOB: 


For th 
commercial  adva; 
mounted steadily. 

Since Nov. 25 (just prior : 
sonal highs in loans and d 
1936), loans of weekly repo: 
ber banks have risen $|.. 
(chart page 54). That ind 
stantial expansion in bank 
business. Yet, concurrently 
rising, deposits dropped $1 
000 ; because banks sold gove 
other securities to take car 
mercial loan expansion (J) 
"37,p57). Indeed, investme: 
the banks exceeded the increa 
by $355,000,000. 


Change in Reserve 


Under ordinary circumsta 
banks would have taken this 
in loans in their stride. T! 
not have liquidated investme: 
circumstances were abnorma! 
August, 1936, the Reser 
boosted member bank resery< 
ments 50% (BW — Au 


was a drop in excess reserves {1 


$3,000,000,000 to less than a billion 


Because of the comfortab!« 
of excess reserves, banks had 
independent of the Federal 
They had no need to borroy 


when the Squeeze was applicd, 
than go into debt, they sold sccuritic 


Moreover, banks which had d 


other banks called these deposits bs 
The result » 


home (chart page 54). 
the elimination of $1,100,000 
interbank 


> 


most of the decline in total depos 


banks throughout the country 


dition, there has been a definite « 
even thoug! 


tion in bank credit, 
posits, exclusive of interbank, 


clined only $200,000,000 since Nov. - 


sales of securities ! 


So far, 
paced new loans. 
tinues, 
fluence on business generally 
the business man who follows | 
statistics, the figure to watch 
loans and investments.” Th 


their post-depression high on D 


When they definitely start up 
will be a signal that banks are 
ing, not contracting, credit. 


Distributing Hearst Weekly 


ON Jan. 2, 1938, the American | 
Sunday magazine section of the 
newspapers, is scheduled to be 
uted by six non-Hearst pap 
Buffalo Courier-Express, Hou 

Nashville Tennessean, Wichita 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, and M 
The 
This Week on Sunday. Beginn 
38, the Plain Dealer will ta 
This Week and the American 


last two nov 
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while the Jowrnal gives over This W eek 


to the Minneapolis Tribune. It's the first 
rime in 41 years the American W eekly 
_ be distributed by other than Hearst 
papers. By so doing its circulation 
hops from 6,000,000 to 7,000,000, its 
e rate from $17,500 to $19,500 for 


par 

black and white, $18,000 to $20,000 
for color, $20,000 to $22,500 for back 
cover. 


Supermarkets Unite 


Hold convention, organize in- 
stitute, and plan defense against 
tax onslaughts. 


THe supermarket stepped out of its 
swaddling clothes last week when sev- 
eral hundred operators met in New 
York for their first annual convention to 
found the Super Market Institute. 

The legislative licking which the 
chains have been taking has supers look- 
ing for the handwriting on their own 
wall, and they don’t have far to look, 
for the new Tennessee chain store tax 
law bases the tax rate not on number of 
store or gross revenue but on total shelf 
area. Such legislation, aimed directly 
at the supers as well as the chains, sug- 
gests the expediency of working out a 
code of ethics for the trade, building 
up consumer good will, and otherwise 
keeping the legislative pack from their 
door. This is the job of the institute. 


3,000 Supermarkets 


At a liberal estimate, there are 3,000 
supermarkets in the United States and 
they claim 76% to 10% of total retail 
food sales. Chains, of course, are mov- 
ing into the field with a vengeance. 
Most markets are still operated by in- 
dependents or wholesalers who run the 
grocery, or entire food department, and 
lease out the other departments. But 
where they used to let the leased de- 
partments run hog-wild, they’re keeping 
them under control now. 

While they grumble about recent 
legislation, supermarket operators 
haven't actually been hit. Their mark-up 
hasn't gone up appreciably on account 
of the Robinson-Patman Act, and fair 
trade laws and unfair trade practice acts 
have not forced them to abandon price- 
cutting tactics, though conservative op- 
erators would like them soft-pedaled. 

But national brands are the super- 
market's backbone and operators can't 
afford to be cut off by manufacturers, 
which means they will be willing to 
listen to reason on the loss-leader ques- 
tion. At least it looked that way when 
they elected as president of the new in- 
stitute one of the prime pushers of na- 
tional brands, W. H. Albers, owner of 
Albers Super Markets, former president 
of Kroger, and the instigator of the re- 
cent battle of brands with Kroger in 
Cincinnati. 
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SCREAM 


upset 2 days’ production 


(a true case history from our files) 


A shriek of fear from the freight elevator. Every employee dropped her 
work. Annie, unconscious, was carried to an ambulance. 

No more work that day. The hospital reported her unhurt, only frightened, 
but even the next day’s production was only half of normal. 

Annie was disobeying rules, riding the freight elevator. Why not? The 
foreman never said anything. But her dress caught on a projection in the 
shaft—and a harmless accident cost her employer hundreds of dollars, un- 
protected by any insurance. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL WEEDS OUT THE ROOTS OF DANGER 


American Mutual safety engineers try to locate a// possible sources of accidents 
those that carelessness and disobedience cause as well as mechanical hazards. Low- 
ered insurance cost and reduction of uninsured accident losses make one of three 
profits American Mutual has earned each year for thousands of employers. 


Plus a Profit from Medical Service that restores injured workers to their jobs, 
saving the employer their valued experience. 


And a Profit from Dividends that have saved all policyholders in this oldest 
mutual liability insurance company 46 or more of insurance costs for 50 years. 


How much these profits might mean to your firm is suggested in a free booklet, “How 
Twelve Companies Saved More Than A Million Dollars’. Address Dept. 30, American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. 


Admitted Assets: $29,786, 487.87 Liabilities: $24,777.65 ate 
Surplus to Policybolders: $5,008,583 5.03 As of Dec. 31, 193 


Savings on automobile insurance, fidelity bonds and other lines have been 20°% 
or more each year—even greater savings on fire insurance, written by our asso- 
ciate, Allied American Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


1887 — FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY — 1937 


American Mutual 
gives a “3-profit” opportunity 


BRANCHES IN $4 OF THE COUNTRY’S PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Packed with important 


: Busy Executives Need This FREE 
FENCE SPECIFICATION MANUAL 


Write today for this 48-page handy fence reference book. 


facts and photographs of actual installa- 


tions — tells you quickly all you need to know about fencing — 
helps you select the type fences and gates to protect your plant 
best. Write now for your free copy! ANCHOR POST FENCE 
CO., 6670 Eastern Ave., 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


FOG! To the mariner it means delay 
.... danger... the disagreeable feel- 
ing of helplessness. 

Just as bewildering is the fogwhich often 
hangs over a product development. 
It settles over the entire operation 
without warning. Experiments run 
into a blind area. Listlessness replaces | 
excitement. Development stands still. 
If and when you find your develop- 
ment work fog-bound, we invite you 
to invite us in. 

P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address—Peimalio 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 


AIR EXPRESS 


THE FASTEST WAY TO SHIP 


MINUTE 
2500 miles over- 
night. Double receipts. . 
Careful, intelligent handling. Low cost. 
Day and night service to 220 cities and 
all points between in the United States 
and Canada. Direct to 32 Latin-American 
countries, Honolulu and the Far East. 
For service or schedules, phone any 
RAILWAY EXPRESS office. Ask for 
AIR EXPRESS DIVISION. 


Rariway 
AGENCY INE 


OCTOBER 2. 


‘Mobile, Free Port 


Alabama city is second 1, get 
permission to create tra:\> 
for transshipment. 


Zone 


MOBILE, ALA., is to have a 
zone, the second to be authorizes 
| this country by the Foreign 
Zones Board set up in W 
several years ago. The first \ 
lished in New York but has 
done only a small volume of busines 
The Mobile project has been 
sored by the pe seas State Docks ( 
mission, and includes one slip >, 
wide and 560 ft. long, seven 
houses with a total floor Space of 
200 sq.ft. and over 15 acres withi ; 
fenced and specially policed arc. 
According to the terms of {| 
setting off of the special area 
completed within three months 


Fight Over New York Port 


The future of the United States’ 
free port at New York is 
John McKenzie, commissioner of dock 
told New Yorkers last week that it w; 
“here to stay,” but left unanswered : 
question how it is to be operate 
When New York received a grant | 
the zone from the Washington autho: 
ties, it was planned that the proj 
should be operated by the municip 
authority. Complications arose, 
New York merchants recommend 
a private business organization. 

A plan for private operation has bee: 

roposed and has been, for some tim 

fore the New York Board of Es 
mate. Some decision is expected kx 
fore the end of the year. In the mex 
time, the zone is operating but on 
very small scale. Mr. McKenzie set ' 
| total of goods which has moved throug 
the free port to date at $140,000. 


Jersey City Seeks Port 


Private interests which see more pri 
tical shipping facilities on the Jerse 
City waterfront than on the Sta 
‘Island site which received the first gra 
from Washington have organized as th 
_ American Foreign Trade Zone, Inc., | 
have not yet received permission to g0 
ahead with their project official!) 

Great free ports flourish in man 
of the commercial centers of Europ: 
where incoming cargoes are sorted, 
peckaged, and transshipped to the po 
ous markets in neighboring territories 
Critics of the project in the Unite 
States insist that comparable conditions 
do not exist here, that there are © 
comparable small markets here except " 
Latin America. Proponents insist t' 
these very Latin American markets ofc’ 
a field for an important reexpo! 
business, and see also an opportunity 0° 
some warehousing and repackaging © 
goods ultimately destined for the Unite 


States market. 
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Business Abroad 


London expects arms orders to get preferred han- 
dling. French Popular Front may split on economic 
World exchanges continue to follow Wall 
Street; commodities are weak. 


program. 


confident that Tokyo will not provoke 
an attack before Chinese resistance is 
effectively broken both at Nanking and 
in the north. The League of Nations’ 
condemnation of Japanese attacks on 
Chinese non-combatants, and the refusal 
of either Hitler or Mussolini to take a 
stand favoring Japan, leave Nippon 
more or less isolated. 


Franc Continues Weak 


The French franc continued weak. 
This, with the steadily rising dissatis- 
faction over the mounting cost of living, 
is behind the growing belief that the 
various members of the Popular Front 
may not hold together a great deal 
longer. A government a little further 
to the Right would command more busi- 
ness confidence, but it is doubtful if any 
but a very bold leader can save the franc 
from further serious depreciation. 

Britain prepared this week for a 
showdown with the fascist powers if 
necessary by warning industry that re- 
armament orders may soon be given 
priority over orcinary business. 

Signs of economic weakness ap- 
peared in both Germany and Italy, 
though no one believed that the dic- 
tators in these two regions would fail 
to find some means to overcome them. 
In Germany, another decree has been 
issued compelling all Germans to list 
any foreign securities still held. This 
is Berlin's last reserve of foreign ex- 
change, and it is likely to be exploited 
before the winter is over, but the vol- 
wme of securities still held is not large 
enough greatly to depress any market 
where they may be sold. In Italy, the 
latest supplement to the Italian Official 
Gazette reports a surplus of imports 
over exports for the first seven months 
of 1937 of nearly $200,000,000. This 
is more than double the deficit for the 
same period last year. Most of the in- 
crease is due to large imports of wheat. 
In spite of record tourist expenditures 
in Italy this year, and some income from 
insurance and shipping, Rome will need 
to find some way of covering a deficit 
of nearly $80,000,000 either Ss the ex- 


Port of gold or by letting the lira slide. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


EUROPEAN business was distinctly less tense this week than it was a week ago. 
The lack of fireworks during the Mussolini-Hitler conferences is accepted as an 
indication that the two trouble-makers have decided to move more cautiously since 
the show of force by the British and French at Nyon, and the bids from London 
for a conference on all major problems. 
in the rumors of fresh Soviet-Japanese tension in the Far East, Business Week's 
observers still do not expect Moscow to be the aggressor in any attack, and are 


In spite of the possibilities for trouble 


Argentina 


Rains improve grain outlook. 
Gold begins to arrive from 
London. 


BuENos AirEs—Recent rains over a 
large part of the country, including La 
Pampa where the shortage of water was 
beginning to damage the wheat crop, 
have improved crop prospects all over 
the country. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture has just released the acreage sown 
to grains for the 1937-38 season, show- 
ing wheat to be growing on 7,120,000 
hectares, compared with 7,083,000 in 
the present year and 7,790,190, the av- 
erage for the last 10 years. 
Argentine gold is beginning to ar- 
rive from London. On Sept. 21, the 
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Alcantara atrived with the first shipment 
of the 200,000,000 which are 
being transferred to the vaults here of 
the Central Bank. 

Three Argentine destroyers were 
launched on Sept. 21 at Barness-Furness 
England. Four others are under con 
struction in the new program to build 
up a modern Argentine navy. All of 
them are being built in British ship 
yards. 

The Compafia Saltefia de Borax has 
made arrangements with the State Rail 
ways for two full trains a week for the 
transportation of borax from the terri 
tory of Los Andes for shipment to 


Japan. 


pe sos 


France 


Negotiations with Italy watched 
hopefully. Prices continue to 
rise, but tax receipts are above 
estimates. 


Paris (Wireless)—Though French 
prestige has been enhanced by the strong 
position which the London and Paris 
governments have taken on the Medi- 
terranean question and the general prob 
lem of Spain, there are evidences in 
Paris that a break in the Popular Front 
forces may come through in the next 
few weeks. 

A government with more backing 
from the Center and Right parties, and 
without the Communists, would be wel 
comed by business, though without a 
strong leader it would make little prog- 


THE JEWISH AUTONOMOUS PROVINCE OF THE U.SS.R.—Nine years ago Soviet 
Russia designated the territory of Birobidzhan—in the Far Eastern region of the Soviet 
Union, just above the border of Japan’s puppet state, Manchukuo—as an area to be 
colonized by Jewish settlers. Six years later, in 1934, the status of Birobidzhan was 
raised to that of an autonomous region, and its development has been rapid, for not 
only Russian-Jews but Jews from all countries are welcomed there. Schools, collective 
farms, and factories are being built and Russia hopes that some day Birobidzhan 
will become an important factor in the commercial and industrial life of the Far East. 
In the photo, workers in the cutting shop of the first clothing factory in Birobidzhan. 
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ress in handling the difficult French 
situation. There is no sign yet of a 
leader. But experts predict that there 
will be no gains for the parties of the 
Left in the forthcoming cantonal elec- 
tions. 

Negotiations with Italy are being 
watched closely. If they are successful, 
they will help to ease the pressure on 
the franc. With strong British backing, 
the negotiators are prepared to bargain 
sharply with Rome. Hitler is thought 
to have counseled conservative action in 
his conversations with Mussolini. 

In spite of recent sharp price rises, 
a new wave of labor troubles, and con- 
tinued heavy imports, there are encour- 
aging signs in the business picture. 
August budgetary receipts showed an 
excess of 48,121,309 francs over esti- 
mates, and an increase of 408,370,300 
francs over August 1936. 

Car loadings for the last week re- 
ported are 2.26% greater than in the 
corresponding week in 1936, and gross 
railway receipts have increased 36.19% 
due to the higher rates since January. 


Germany 


Economic and financial prob- 
lems overshadow Italian alli- 
ance, Last German-held foreign 
securities likely to be com- 
mandeered. 


BERLIN (Cable) —Mussolini's triumphal 
reception here, reaffirming the Rome- 
Berlin axis, is apt to make Italy more 
self-assertive, but Berlin finds itself, as 
heretofore, confronting the old pressing 
economic and financial problems. The 
surprise visit of the two dictators to 
Krupps’ huge steel mills was rather a 
part of the demonstration of Germany's 
new military power than an indication 
of the possibility of arms sales to Italy. 
It is significant that Mussolini, in his 
major address before a German audi- 
ence, emphasized the military im- 
portance of economic autarchy. 

Foreign securities still held by a 
few Germans are likely to be com- 
mandeered before long. A new decree 
ordering the registration of all of these 
securities still held by Germans com- 
pletes a series of measures aimed at giv- 
ing the Reich control over the last pos- 
sible foreign exchange reserve. 

Gold exports during August totaled 
31,000,000 marks, and brought the total 
shipments abroad for the year to 133,- 
000,000 marks. Thus, Germany already 
has spent for food and other urgent im- 
ports unobtainable under existing clear- 
ing agreements the greater part of the 
150,000,000 marks of gold imported 
early in 1937 as part of the proceeds 
from sales of securities commandeered 
previously, 

Germany’s isolated security mar- 
ket is little atfected by the recent slump 
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FIGHTING FLORAL DISEASES WITH POISON GAS—French hothouse: cultivating 


the begonia plant have found a new way of combating plant disease. 


After exper! 


mentation, poison gases were found which would kill the particular germs but did nm 


injury to the plants, 


on foreign exchanges. While generally 
stagnant, the Berlin Boerse recorded 
heavy trading in Dresdnerbank shares 
this week, suggesting that the Reich is 
preparing to surrender control of the 
last big bank. Until recently, it held 
90% of the shares. Best estimate is 
that this interest has shrunk in the last 
few weeks to 70% or even 60%. The 
government is evidently liquidating its 
last holdings in all German banks. 


Soviet Union 


Industry gets breathing spell 
from purge to put house in 
order. All wheat will be grown 
from selected seed in 1939, 


Moscow (Cable)—The continued tense 
situation in the Far East is behind the 
Kremlin’s steady push to purge indus- 
try of those “enemies” who are respon- 
sible for the production slump in sc 
many of the country’s key industries. 
The purge is continuing, but on a 
smaller scale. To the forefront now is 
the plan to give all industry a short 
period of grace in which to set its house 
in order. If, then, the lag is not elimi- 


Gardeners, however, were forced to wear gas masks. 


nated, dismissal of the leaders is cer- 
tain to follow. 

Stepan Dybets, one time I.W.W 
leader, who in the early days of th 
revolution adopted the Soviet Union a 
his fatherland and became one of 
captains of industry, is the latest among 
the giants to feel the effects of the purge 
He has been dismissed from his post a 
head of the autotractor industry. For 
the first eight months of this year, pro 
duction in this division fell short 
13,000 trucks, 5,500 touring cars, and 
80,000,000 rubles worth of machine 


parts. Planned production for this year 


is 195,000 trucks and 25,000 cars 
veyors at the Stalin plant in Mosc 
and at the Molotov plant at Gorki an 
now reported to be idle from 23° 
35% of the time. 
The coal industry was one of 
first to undergo a thorough purging 
Practically all coal mines which [auc 
to fulfil their program are now mannes 
by new heads. Commissar Kaganovic 
only the other day returned from 
12-day visit to the Donbas where 
numerable conferences have becn con 
ducted on the spot and new appoint 
ments made. n 


in 


Kaganovich’s determin 
tion to cleanse the apparatus of heav) 
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adustry is being emulated in other | 


vanches as more young eople are 
yeing pushed forward to replace former 
eads. 
The census of the Soviet Union 
which was taken last January and which 


was expected to shed so much light on | 


the various aspects of life under the 
void. Here, too, the “hand of the 
enemy” is alleged to have played its 
' Conducted under the auspices of 
che statistical department of the govern- 
ment planning commission, many of 
whose chiefs have recently been exposed 
»s wreckers, the government now alleges 
chat its instructions were flagrantly dis- 
regarded. This, the Kremlin insists, 
necessitates a new census, but it is to be 
postponed until January 1939, when the 


rf 
part 


government’s machinery is expected to | 


functioning smoothly. 

Selected seed will be used exclu- 
ively by Soviet wheat farmers by 1939. 
A network of state seed testing and seed 
election stations is being organized and 
state stocks of selected seeds of grain 
crops amounting to more than 3,000,000 


tons are being established. During the | 


1937-1938 school year, special training 
for agronomists, seed cultivators and se- 
ectionists is being organized in the uni- 
ersities. Russia’s exportable wheat this 
reat is expected by foreigners to reach 
: total of 30,000,000 bushels. 

A new highway extending for 337 
siles from the Turksib railway at Semi- 
palitinsk to Karagai, near the frontiers 


western China and Mongolia, was | 


nened this week. In view of the new 
ensions in the Far East, this is of con- 
lerable military importance, though it 
lso connects seven isolated Altai com- 
nunities with the Semipalitinsk market. 


Great Britain 


Lessened war fears and good 


earnings reports improve mar-_ 


ket sentiment. Rearmament or- 


ders get preference treatment. | 


LONDON (Cable)—A rather more con- 
ndent tone has been apparent on the 
stock exchange this week, but the vol- 
me of business is still small and brok- 
ers are pursuing a cautions policy which 
fluctuations within narrow 
Transatlantics show net im- 
provement over last week’s lows. Buy- 
sare also attracted to railway shares 
ecause of the rate and fare increases 
‘uch have been approved to begin 
1, 
Higher earnings reports continued 
ncourage buyers, in spite of other 
eoomy factors atfecting the market. The 
natket was also helped by the absence 
reworks at the meeting of Hitler 
ind Mussolini in Germany. It is gen- 
rally believed here that Hitler urged 
Mussolini to show restraint at the forth- 
ming meetings with France and 


ay kept 


mits. 


bolshevik régime, has been declared | 
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Complete property protection can be gained 


only through adequate fences, strong 
to meet every contingency. 


construction, the most durable, heav 


strongest Chain Link Wire Fence produced, 
problem 
Hundreds of installations prove the 


solves every property protection 


tural superiority of Stewart exclusiv 


Throughout Construction. Get all the facts. 
Send for literature. Sales and erection serv 


ice in principal cities. 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


416 Stewart Block 


Stewart 


Climbable Chain Link Wire Fence, all beam 


Give your salesmen 
a fresh approach 


You spend five, ten, even fifty 
dollars to get your salesman be- 
fore your prospect. Your com- 
petitor does the same. 

We can tell you how some sales- 
managers help their men “get 
under the hide” of tough buyers 
quicker and more effectively with 
the Brown & Bigelow Playing 
Card Plan. 


enough 

Non- 
Write on your business sta- 
tionery for interesting FREE 
bookler “The Winning 
Hand;” ways and means of 


iest and 


struc 


e Beam 
increasing your business 


with playing cards, 
Headquarters for 


Advertising 


IRON 
and 


World's Greatest Fence Builders Since 188¢ 


Just 
Published 


Know your customer, your merchan- 
dise, yourself—sell more goods. This 
book shows you how. Send the cou- 
pon for free examination. 


24 chapters covering: 


. What is Salesmanship? 
. Creative Salesmanship 
. Building Values 

. Types of Customers 
Why Customers Buy 

. Building Personality 

. The Selling Process 

. Opening the Sale 

. Closing the Sale 


~ 


. Super-salesmanship 


Salesmanship 


Applied 


By W. Ivey 
Sales Counselor; Professor of Mathematics, 
University cf Southern California 


2nd Edition, 409 pages, 5% x &, illustrated, $3.00 


ERE is the latest, revised edition of the Ivey 

lectures on salesmanship Brings you the 

same wealth of illuminating and helpful detail 
that Professor Ivey employs on the platform. Covers 
every clement of successful personal selling Gives 
you practical methods. Shows their application in 
scores of anecdotes and illustrations from actual 
selling experience. Sales forces of many leading 
concerns have benefitted from this course. You 
can too. 

Do you find it difficult to... 
enthusiasm at a high and even pitch--gain 
knowledge of your merchandise, surround it 
values—get in to see customers—deal with odd types 
of people—create interest in your merchandise, 
demonstrate it effectively—tie up your sales talk to 
the customer’s likes and dislikes—close the le? 
This book emphasizes applied methods for handling 
these and dozens of other problems of salesmanship 
Read it today. 

PTITTT 
SEND THIS ON-APPROVAL COoUPO 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., tnc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 

Send me Ivey’s Salecmanship Applied for 19 days’ exeminati 

approval. In 10 days I will send $%.00, plus few cents postag 

return hook postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied 

remittance.) 


keep your selling 
a full 
with 
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Bonney 


FOR TYPING MUSIC—An idea for an American manufacturer is this typewriter for 
copying musical scores. Invented by Franz Licher of Liegnitz, Germany, the machine 
is on display in the International Building at the Paris Exposition. 


Britain on the problems of the Medi- 
terranean, including Spain. Germany 
has withdrawn almost completely from 
active participation in Iberian conflict. 

“Distinctly easier” is the way the 
European situation is characterized by 
the City this week, though the Far East 
is still a source of anxiety because of 
the fear of incidents. There is a notable 
hardening of British opinion against 
Japan as a result of the bombing of 
non-combatants, and a growing move- 
ment in favor of a boycott of Japanese 
goods behind the leadership of the in- 
dependent-liberal News Chronicle. 

Rearmament orders are likely to 
receive priority in the near future ac- 
cording to a statement this week by 
Lord Dudley, influential industrialist. 
Until now, the government has been 
more anxious not to disturb normal 
business than to push rearmament busi- 
ness. Now the tone is changing. 
Ordinary business will suffer. A num- 
ber of manufacturers are already con- 
fronted with shortages of materials, 
especially steel. They will now find it 
increasingly difficult to get certain semi- 
manufactures and raw materials. 

A complaint from the post office that 
the cost of engineering materials is ris- 
ing inordinantly because of the arms 
boom has brought suggestions from the 
government's special investigating com- 
mittee that (1) materials be bought 
abroad when domestic prices rise above 
world levels, or (2) that the govern- 
ment commence manufacture of certain 
lines as a price measuring stick. 

A new traffic control installation 
—the most important in the world— 
will be in operation early in October 
in London. The Automatic Electric Co., 
Ltd., of Liverpool, is equipping Picca- 
dilly Circus with a “master mind” traf- 


fic control system, which will regulate 
the 50,000 vehicles which pass this 
famous intersection every 12 hours. The 
new system makes it possible to measure 
the density of traffic on the roads lead- 
ing into the Circus, and provides that 
stop-and-go signals will be regulated ac- 
cordingly. 

Four vehicle activity controllers will 
operate in the main Circus and two oth- 
ers at the junction of Lower Regent St. 
with Jermyn St., and Shaftsbury Ave. 
with Windmill St. The master timer, 
however, will act as“a robot supervisor 
over the whole system. 


Canada 


Stock market follows uncertain 


Wall Street trend. Dominion 
falls as wheat exporter. 


Orrawa—The stock market slump has 
so far had little if any visible reflection 
in Canadian business. Employment im- 
provement is carried into the autumn. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics em- 
ployment index for Sept. 1 was 123.2 
compared with 120 on Aug. 1, recorded 
employment gain being over 30,000. 
The Sept. 1 index is the highest for the 
date in any year since 1921 except 1929. 
Hirings for fall and winter lumber op- 
erations should sustain the position in 
September and October. Food and tex- 
tile factories are reported gaining in out- 
put, offsetting moderate losses in iron 
and steel. Use of electric power rose 
to a new peak in August, the index 
being 203.38. 

Alberta’s economic situation con- 
tinues unsettled, the legislature in spe- 
cial session this week passing new laws 
for provincial control of banking in de- 
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fiance of the recent federal yon + 
enactments also provide for ; 
on banks, including an imp 
serves. These provincial laws, de 
by Ottawa to be an invasion of | 


jurisdiction, will in the end be subie 


to ruling by the courts, it is 
despite the provision in them desj>, 
to prevent their being challenged 


The Great Lakes tie-up, ¢h;., 


ened for this week, appears off 
result of Canada Steamships’ 


with the Canadian Seamen's Un, 


This company’s fleet of 45 vessels : 
to be given clearances by the union a 
tentative arrangement on the union 
mand for recognition and wage incr 
was made. The union had threatene 
hold all vessels idle from the head 
the Lakes to Newfoundland. Ap; 
ments with other companies are 

pected. The Ottawa Labor Departn 
was standing by to give assistance 
prevent paralysis of fall shipping 


Total wheat shipments fo : 
present crop year are the same in ; 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics estims 


as in Broomhall’s, but allocations dif: 


The Dominion Bureau put Australia 
the 
States third, Canada fourth. 
how the forecasts compare: 
Dominion 
Bureau Broom 
( Millions of Bu 


Here 


United States 
Australia 
Argentina .. 


Others 


lead, Argentina second, Uni: 


Canadian industrial bonds ): 


been on the bargain counter receni 


with drops of ten points in many 
papers leading. Montreal contir 


confident about maintenance of the $° 


price for newsprint in spite of the 


certainty over Great Northern's contr 


plans to be announced next week 


For seven months of the year, ni 


production was up 25% at 127,178 
pounds. Copper output gained 21 
A $2,000,000 order ‘or 
planes said to have been placed v 
Canadian Car and Foundry Co., M 


treal, by the Turkish government ! 


mains unconfirmed by the company 
though details are published. The or 


is said to be for 40 Grumman figh 


planes, half to be delivered in s 


months. 
company’s big Fort William plant 


shipment, but would not be withheld 


Report of the order is con 
nected with plans for reopening ' 


cense from Ottawa would be needed ! 


Ontario automobile users are pro! 


ing heavily by the provincial elect 
After knocking a straight $5 off the ar 
nual license fee, bringing the lice 
on 4-cylinder cars to $2, Premier He 


burn is now promising a substantial 
in the gasoline tax. 
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Money and the Markets 


Stocks show more vigor than at any time since the 
break. Washington attitude is helpful, but weakness 


of commodities affects securities. 


purchasing agents. 


Srocks scored one of the few sharp ad- 
vances since the middle of August on 
Monday, but, later in the week, found 

e going tougher. Nevertheless, there 
was more determination to the buying 


than at any time since the break started 


six weeks ago, and there was less in- 


dination to run to shelter on the slight- 
est hint of adverse news. 


There were two conflicting explana- 


sions for the market's behavior. One 
was that stock prices have been de- 
power, just as they were run up far 
beyond sensible limits earlier this year. 


relation to earnings 


The other was that we are in a real bear 


market but that share prices are entitled 


to a technical recovery after breaking 
lmost 206 from the tops for August. 


Washington Helpful 


The strongest point in favor of stock 


buyers was the very evident, if unofficial, 


ttitude of Washington. This attitude 
s one of averting any stock break bad 
nough to cause a serious contraction in 
ssiness. Most unfavorable develop- 

not to forget for a moment dis- 
cations due to the Chinese and Span- 
h conflicts—was the further weakness 
a commodity prices, both here and 


abroad. 


To what extent weakness in commo- 


dities reflects the recent débacle in 


rocks, it is hard to say. Counting the 
ost of the stock crash in terms of those 
mmmon shares listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange alone, the toll was just 
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"Bills or Certificates? 


| Dissatisfied by the fact that big banks 
| and large institutional investors were 
| the only buyers for discount bills, | 
| the United States Treasury for some | 
time has been flirting with the idea | 
of shifting to certificates. This week | 
the change seemed imminent. It was | 
| put up to the executive committee 
| of the Federal Reserve's open market 
committee; decision is due Tuesday. 
Bills, as used by the Treasury for 
a long time, are a promise to pay 
100¢ on the dollar in 3, 6, or 9 | 
months. They are sold at a fraction 
less than 100¢ on the dollar, the dis- 
count representing the return to the 
buyer. Small banks don’t like them. 
Certificates would run to similar ma- 
turities, would sell at par, and would 
bear a stipulated rate of interest. 
The Treasury hopes they would be 
more popular. 


a shade under $6,000,000,000 in Sep- 
tember; it has amounted to just about 
$9,000,000,000 since the middle of 
August. 

While a lot of that paper loss comes 
off securities that are salted down by 
those who have enough money so that 
they don’t have to worry, at least part 
was clipped out of the holdings of much 
smaller speculators and investors. These 
latter, seeing 20% of their stock values 
melt away in six weeks, won't be 
spenders on the scale that had been ex- 


Much depends on 


63 


pected. If they slow up spending, in- 
dustry puts an attentive ear to the 
ground. If commodity prices are already 
weak (as they are now) and industry 
becomes worried, purchasing agents drop 
out of the market. 

That's a long way around in the effort 
to show present stock and commodity 
markets perhaps, but it 
serves to show the delicate nature of the 
interreaction. It boils down to the fact 
that the country’s purchasing agents have 
in their hands a very large part of the 
answer to the question how business wil! 
be this winter. Right now they're cau- 
tious, if not frightened. 


Copper and Lead Dip 


This was seen in the non-ferrous 
metal markets this week. Demand for 
both lead and copper had fallen off 
sharply. Copper was cut for the first 
time in five months, dropping from 14¢ 
to 13¢ a lb. Still fabricators weren't in- 
terested in buying, and refiners promptly 
cut again to 12¢. Lead was shaded a 
quarter cent on two occasions, to rest at 
6¢ a lb. 

Hides also took a dive, on the pro- 
tracted absence of fabricators from the 
market. Rubber flopped on the failure of 
the foreign cartel to reduce quotas. Lon- 
don speculators found tin futures vul- 
nerable. Cotton could make no headway 
in this country or abroad. 


Purchasing Power Shrinks 


As long as the spiral is downward, 
producers of raw materials and holders 
of stocks will be losing real or potential 
purchasing power. Perhaps the trend 
will have to be reversed in Washington 
—for there certainly have appeared no 
deflationary signals from the national 
capital other than the third promise in as 
many years that there’s going to be a 
balanced budget. 

Then, again, such an inconspicuous 
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Wide World Photos 


UP FROM THE RANKS—When W. M. Jeffers (right) succeeded Carl R. Gray as 
president of the Union Pacific, it was railroader succeeding railroader. Mr. Jeffers, at 
14, became a call boy for the U.P., worked up through clerk, steel gang foreman, and 
telegrapher, to become general superintendent and finally executive vice-president. 
Mr. Gray became a telegrapher for the ‘Frisco at 16, worked up through the traffic 


end on several railroads, and went to the U.P. as president in 1920. 


Now, at retire- 


ment age of 70, he turns over the presidency to stocky, 61-year-old Jeffers, but remains 
as vice-chairman and member of the executive committee. 


factor as the gradually increasing export 
demand for American wheat (which 
made the bread grain a modest strong 
spot among commodities this week) may 
be the thing to turn the tide. 


Corn Postmortem 
Cargill Grain Co. 


Board of Trade action. 
investigates squeeze. 


protests 


U.S. 


FrELINGS have been hurt, pocketbooks 
pinched, and tempers are short on the 
Chicago Board of Trade these days. 
Those who feel that they suffered finan- 
cial damage from the board's imposition 
of a $1.104 settlement of September 
corn futures are talking of She pore 
Regulation-beset Board of Trade direc- 
tors have definitely decided p> a 
searching investigation to see if there 
has been undue manipulation, if any- 
one should be punished. 


Aftermath of Squeeze 


That's the aftermath of the corn 
squeeze which had a lot of people on 
the anxious seat up to the suspension of 
trading before last Saturday's opening 
(see chart, page 30). Particularly irked 
is Cargill Grain Co. of Illinois, sub- 
sidiary of Cargill, Inc., of Minneapolis. 

The Cargill organization has written 
a pretty strong letter to Kenneth S. 
Templeton, Board of Trade president. 
The grain company, which was the prin- 
cipal long in September corn and hence 
stood to make the money out of a 
squeeze of the shorts, thinks the Board 


of Trade acted too hastily in suspending 
dealings in the September delivery be- 
fore the stipulated termination Monday 
of this how 

Moreover, the firm is very hot about 
the settlement price of $1.104 a bu. It 
asserts that the average for September 
corn over the preceding months was 
above $1.20, that the settlement price 
was unfair, and that in effect it let the 
shorts out at the expense of the longs 
(which hurts, because the longs unde- 
niably had the market by the tail, had 
their feet braced, aa could have 
twisted). 

Cargill contends that no emergency 
existed, that the shorts should have been 
compelled to settle their commitments 
in the pit. The firm feels that this 
settlement arrangement will deter banks 
from lending money to finance long 
dealings in the future—hence, that it 
will militate against a fair price to the 
farmer. 

And, finally, Cargill went along on 
the $1.104 a bu. settlement, but it 
warned the Board of Trade that it re- 
served all its legal rights to enforce its 
contracts. Observers feel that Cargill 
might not have been so sore about the 
settlement if it had been consulted be- 
fore the board proceeded to suspend 
trading. 


Full of Dynamite 


Neutrals are convinced that the Board 
of Trade took the action which, to its 
directors, looked like the only course 
open. The Commodity Exchange Ad- 


ministration, called upon to handle its 
first tough job when just a year old, was 
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holding a club over the head 
board's officials. The situation 
of dynamite, and the board's tor 
knew it as they wrangled into 

hours Saturday morning preparing ; 
suspension order. 

Now it comes down to a doo f> 
The CEA has its own investipatiop 
going. The Board of Trade j nest 
sure to authorize a sweeping probe wher 
directors meet next week. 
charge that the shorts got a oi{ 
maybe $100,000 in the settlement p; 
The shorts—Farmers National 
Corp. and Daniel F. Rice & Co. a»: 
prominently mentioned—will assert thy: 
Cargill was snatching up most 
cash corn offered so that ’ 
couldn't get it for delivery. The board 
has a right to suspend or expel ap 
member found guilty; CEA administer 
a law under which it can ask 
ments. 


e 
Those Shorts — With 
buzzing over “bear raids” on the stocd 
markets, the New York Stock Exchany 
has set out to get to the bottom of it 
A questionnaire has been sent to me: 
bers requiring all data on trading 
United States Steel common from Sep: 
7-25. Figures on all purchases, sales 
deliveries, transfers, dates, names, and 
addresses were compiled and handed i: 
by members Friday. 

Big Steel was picked because it 
representative of the market—the shor 
sell it because it does what the marke 
does. Also, it is a favorite abroad 
that any Americans operating a "bear 
pool” in London, or short sellers in 
foreign countries, would be turned up 
in the probe. 

Thank You Very Much—Onre 
less prominent stockholders of Univers: 
Leaf Tobacco this week was welling over 
with approval of the company’s prox) 
licy. 

This stockholder, it must be said, is 
innocent of corporate affairs. She has 4 
slight understanding of what a dividend 
is, because she deposits the check int 
bank. Otherwise, the fine furbelov 
of balance sheets and income accounts 
such as “capital,” or “notes payable 
or “depreciation,” are above or below 
her notice, depending on the point o! 
view. 

Aware of her lack of knowledge, sh¢ 
feels herself inadequately equipped ' 
send in an annual proxy approving te 


acts of management during the past yea! 


—solely on the ground that she 1s ¢ 
innocent to approve or disapprove t 
acts. Therefore she has never sent 19 
proxy. But the self-addressed, stamp¢ 
envelope accompanying the proxy do 
ment has always bothered her 

Just to send the envelope back emp) 
or with an unsigned proxy, has seem 
pointless. It would not help the co 


poration and would cause the postal au: 
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porities meaningless work. To use the 
‘qvelope has been the natural inclina- 
sion, say for a “bread-and-butter” note 
«9 a weekend hostess. But the printed 
name and address of the corporation has 
heen a stumper. To paste a piece of 
saper over the address is messy and a 
‘yisance. Further, it isn’t etiquette. To 
cut the stamp off the envelope is also an 
strusion into leisure, and besides the 
Post Office doesn’t approve. Conse- 
quently, the envelope—stamp and ad- 
‘ress and all—has usually been waste- 
fully deposited in a trash basket. 

But Universal has rallied to this fair 
maiden’s dilemma. Accompanying its 
roxy this year was a —— envelope, 
thout the mame and address of the 
company. It's an all-purpose envelope. 
The lady is very thankful. She considers 
it an extra dividend, but hopes she won't 
have to enter it on her income tax blank. 

PS—The young lady should well 
rejoice while she may. Other Universal 
Leaf stockholders’ proxy envelopes were 
addressed for return—why hers was 
skipped may be written down to a 
mystery of big business. 


Alleghany and MOP—All the major 
bondholders’ groups in the Missouri Pa- 
cific reorganization told the Interstate 
Commerce Commission this week that 
they would agree to the road’s revised 
revamping plan. That is, unless the 
ICC or the courts alter the plan in some 
material particular. 

The bondholders had indicated earlier 
that they would agree (BW’—Sep18 
7,39) if the ICC upheld the road's 
plan, although the Stedman committee 
offered a plan which it preferred to that 
of the debtor. Now the bondholders 
go further. In agreeing to the road's 
plan before the commission expresses 
an opinion, an additional concession is 
made by the Stedman committee (for 
the general mortgage) and the other 
bondholders. These concessions have 
deen granted in an effort to cure a 
tnancial sickness which already is some- 
thing over four years old. 

General agreement on the plan is of 
major importance to the Alleghany 
Corp., top holding company in the rail 
empire of the late Van Sweringen 
drothers. Under the Stedman commit- 
tee’s revised plan, the Missouri Pacific 
common stockholders would have been 
out in the cold; under the road's plan, 
which now seems to have an excellent 
chance of success, they would get war- 
tunts to buy nearly 280,000 shares of 
common in the reorganized property. 

While those warrants might little 
more than an assessment, they would 
wow Alleghany to buy 174,300 shares 
in the new company to replace the 522,- 
900 shares it holds in the old. More- 
over, Alleghany would get some 223,040 
shares of new MOP common for its 
$11,152,000 of the 54% convertible 
bonds. Thus, if the holding company 
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exercises its warrants, it would come 
out with 397,340 shares, or about 17% 
of the common voting power. 

That may not look like much in the 
light of Alleghany’s original investment 
in the MOP of about $80,000,000 (in 
addition to which it would have to pony 
up the cash necessary to exercise its 
warrants for new common). But it isn’t 
like being left out. 

Meanwhile, the reorganization hasn't 
been accomplished. The road's plan 
must get the ICC’s blessing, it must get 
past the court before which the pro- 
ceedings are pending, and it must get 
assents of two-thirds of all classes of 
securities holders and creditors. 

Western Pacific — Another railroad 
reorganization of considerable interest is 
that of Arthur Curtiss James’ Western 
Pacific. This matter was before the ICC 
this week, and under attack was the 
plan of reorganization drafted by the 
commission’s Bureau of Finance (the 
first plan so far drawn up by the com- 
mission for any railroad). 

The ICC ordered its finance bureau to 
draw up a plan for Western Pacific 
after the reorganization had become 
hopelessly muddled. The road had sub- 
mitted a plan, the Ecker committee for 
the first mortgage bonds another, and 
the James interests still another. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., with a 
stake of $2,963,000 plus interest in the 
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road, objected strenuously to all three 
of the plans. 

That was the situation when the ICC 
took the matter in its own hands. After 
this week's hearings, it’s just a question 
of whether the ICC’s draft has served 
to clarify things. The RFC seems to 
kick as hard at this plan as the others. 

But the most strenuous objections 
come from the Ecker committee. This 
group agreed, in its own plan, to ac- 
cept $9,858,020 of new first mortgage 
bonds, $19,716,040 in non-cumulative 
4% bonds, and $19,716,040 in first 
ew The ICC didn’t grant these 

ndholders any new first mortgage 
bonds; it suggested that the road's first 
mortgage be satisfied with $19,716,040 
of non-cumulative 4©% bonds and $29,- 
574,060 in non-cumulative preferred 
stock. 

While the commission’s plan gives 
the present bondholders the same par 
amount of new securities as that 
manded by the Ecker committee, it 
doesn’t give them any cumulative bonds. 
The bondholders asked for only about 
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Legal Counsel or Junior Executive 


Young attorney, age 33, offers services to pro 
gressive corporation or other business His educa 
tion includes a degree in education as well as law 
and two years engineering. For ten years, he has 
concentrated on corporation and financial lees! 
practice, and is particularily capable in negotiation 
and settlements. Considerable experience in lobby 
ing and some sales work. 
PW-246, Business Week 


520 Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 


Industrial Properties 


Subsidiary Companies of UNITED STATES STEEL 
CORPORATION are selling surplus industrial prop- 
erties. These are located in or near Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Birmingham, Duluth, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Boston, New York, Los Angeles, Portland 
(Oregon), and several other industrial centers. 


@ If your expansion program contemplates additional sites for manu- 
facturing and distribution, this offering merits your investigation. 
Address: A. C. WILBY, care of 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
SUBSIDIARIES 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Johns-Manville 

development of 
modern movable 
wall solving every 
office requirement 


For both private offices and general 
office areas, Johns-Manville has de- 
veloped the first truly modern office 
partition—Transite Walls. 


Already in use throughout the 
country, Transite Walls are proving 
the most satisfactory and economical 
answer to every partitioning need. By 
virtue of an imperishable asbestos- 
cement composition, they are highly 
fire- and sound-resistant, immune to 
rot and decay. And because of an in- 
genious construction method, they 
are not only easily and quickly in- 
stalled with a minimum of dirt and 
disturbance .. . but just as easily 
relocated with 100% salvage! 


Here, then, is a movable partition 
that provides all the solidity and pri- 
vacy of fixed walls... that is adapta- 
ble to every modern office layout or 
to any revision in construction. 
Briefly, a partition that enables you 
to plan your offices intelligently to- 
day... and to anticipate the problems 
of future change or expansion with 
an economy heretofore unknown. 


Takes any type of finish 


Providing a flush, projection-free sur- 
face suitable to any type of finish de- 
sired, Transite Walls are unlimited in 
their decorative possibilities. 


MODERN OFFICE interiors are greatly 
enhanced by the use of Transite Walls. 
Their flush, projection-free surface can be 
readily treated with lacquers, paints, wood 
veneers, fabrics or any other material, or 
left in their natural finish. 


Why not consider all the facts on 
this modern partitioning before you 
proceed with new office construction 
or change in layout? Our Transite 
Walls brochure contains complete 
details. Write Johns-Manville, 22 E. 
40th Street, New York City. 
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20% of their holdings in cumulative 
bonds. Not to give them any, they feel, 
is to destroy what little confidence in- 
vestors may still have in railroad securi- 
ties. In effect: “If that’s the way a 
first mortgage is to be treated in a rail- 
road reorganization, what good is it? 
Where is the safety it is presumed to 
convey ?” 
e 

Farley, Industrialist—For some time 
there has been no doubt that Postmaster- 
General James A. Farley is the “person 
of national importance” sought by 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Corp. as its head 
man. Now there seems to be no doubts 
that he is to take the job very shortly. 

The supposition is that Farley is to 
be the supersalesman to put Pierce-Ar- 
row back into an important place in the 
automobile field. And, if publicity is 
any major part of sales, the newspaper 
space which has been devoted to the 
likelihood of Farley's heading the com- 
pany should have gone a long way to- 
ward making the selling job easy. 

As postmaster-general, as chairman 
of the national and New York State 
Democratic Committees, and as former 
chairman of New York's boxing com- 
mission (in the days when that body 
was dubbed the Three Dumb Dukes), 
Farley is better known as a politician 
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Success—Difficulties encountered } stay insic 
the Consolidated Edison Co money. 5 
York when it undertook to abs hey’re all 
subsidiary, the New York Steam thing.’ 
are a thing of the past, it appears But dic 


any rate, more than two-thirds of that long 
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peoppiInc himself with some effort 
voginst a bar, one of the very highest 
snancial officials in the federal Adminis- 
tion recently gave this explanation of 
be sliding stock market: “Most of these 
portant business men, you know what 
ey were doing in August? They were 
» vacation. And you know the kind of 
weather we had in August? Rain. So 
what happens? They can’t fish or hunt or 
snything or swim even and their tackle 
vets rusty, So What do they do? So they 
ay inside and play poker and lose 
money. So when they get back to town 
hey're all sour and they say, ‘Sell every- 
thing. 

But didn’t any of "em make money in 
that long month of poker? 


Arrer a young Washington lawyer and 
his wife had spent two years fixing up 
, Virginia farm which they had bought 
cht unseen, the right owner showed up 
and convinced them that it was his farm 
and that their own was down the road 
, way. They'll be lucky if he doesn’t 
make them pay two years’ rent. 


ANOTHER day neither we nor Sir Hughe 
Montgomery Knatchbull-Hugessen ever 
expected to live to see was the one when 
the British government would let its am- 
bassador to China be machine-gunned 
by Japanese planes, and, after failing to 
get the aviators punished, would wind 
up by saying that “His Majesty’s gov- 
ement ... regard the incident as 


losed.” 


Wuat kind of words do the readers of 
wr ads understand? The Fensholt Co., 
i Chicago advertising agency, publishes 
i house organ, “Why Advertise?”’, and 
a the August-September issue there's a 
short article that advocates “a tailor- 
made vocabulary for each segment of the 
market.” We're in favor of this, but 
we think the tailoring is ° to the copy- 
writer. If he’s got a real knack for his 
ob, he knows the limitations of his in- 
tended audience. He doesn’t need 
linguistic researchers to compile lists of 
words he shouldn’t use in certain ads. 


But the authors of the article in the 
house organ are strong for scientific re- 
search; and they provide a short illus- 
trative list of words which some re- 
searchers have declared unintelligible. 
They report that “‘overseer’’ and “diplo- 
matic’ and “‘facsimile” are understood 
oy eighth-grade pupils, but not by 
younger ones. We dissent. Without 
scientific research, we flatly say that 
tacsimile” isn’t understood by the aver- 
om pupil—or the average 
adult. 

“Not in the vocabulary of the ma- 
ority of the adult population” are these 
words: omnipresent, nutritiousness, ir- 
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Editorially Speaking — 


radiated, numismatic, galoot, hacienda, | 


medley, patchwork, popularize, trickery, 
outwit, nervousness. We'd say this list 
is about 70° accurate. And if a copy- 
writer, unassisted by scientific research, 
can’t score more than 70% in listing the 
words his readers will and won't under- 
stand, he belongs in some other job. 


TeD PeckHaM, founder of the Guide 
Escort Service (gigolo to you), says he 
has signed up seven young British peers 
“for escort and theatrical engagements” 
in New York. As theatrical entertainers, 
no matter of how poor a quality, they 
can probably get into the country; but 
as gigolos, have they got a right to com- 
pete with the native talent? What do 
our immigration laws say about this in- 
vasion by cheap foreign labor? 


THE Electro Bleaching Gas Co. and the 
Niagara Alkali Co. issue a house organ, 
the Pioneer, whose editor remarks in a 
recent issue: “One of the nice things 
about editing the Pioneer is that we 
don’t have to solicit subscriptions. A 
great many people—nearly 10,000, in 
fact—get it whether they asked for it or 
not, which may be an imposition but an 
agreeable one, we hope.” 

It's agreeable enough to us. We like 
the Pioneer's miscellaneous information, 
which has no perceptible connection 
with electros, bleaching, gas, Niagara, 
or even alkali. For example: “Kansas 
is called the Sunflower State or the Jay- 
hawk State, and the sunflower is its 
state flower.” Quit your kidding. The 
jayhawk is its state flower. 


AT a girls’ — in Ohio, last summer, 
there was a willful eight-year-old from 
Atlanta who obeyed routine orders or 
defied them, according to her moods. 
One morning her counsclor ordered her 
to make her bed. The child stared 
solemnly at the counselor and said: 

“Never a kind word from you, after 
what I did for you all!” 

“Why, what do you mean, Joyce? 
What did you do for us?” 

“I stopped the rain.” 

“You stopped the rain?” 

“Yes. When it was rainin’ so hard 
last night, I prayed it should stop. I 
prayed and prayed a thousand times, and 
the rain stopped.” 

Later in the day it rained again, and 
another counselor said: 
don’t you stop the rain?” 

So Joyce prayed and prayed a thou- 
sand times, and the rain stopped. 


Tue Gentleman on the Fiscal Desk has | 


let his pipes get into such a deplorable 
condition that the other day he marched 
resolutely out of his apartment and gave 
24 pipes to the doorman. No wonder 
doormen want more wages. 


“Joyce, why 


Brains measure incomes 


It’s been my observation that people with 
the most brains make the best incomes. 
Speaking generally, I believe that the half 
million people earning $5,000. and up are 
way above the average level of intelligence. 


That is why we are deliberately editing 
THE DIGEST to appeal only to busy, 
brainy people. We'll never get mass cir 
culation that way, but there is assurance that 
the half million readers of THE DIGEST 
are mostly in the big earning class — or 


are headed that way. 


If I were advertising one of the better 
cars, building material, bottled-in-bond 
liquor, electric razors, first-class transpor- 
tation, or anything else that could be 
afforded only by people of good income, 
it would interest me that THE DIGEST 
reached most of those who could buy what 
I advertised—and reached few who couldn't 
possibly buy it. 

Asan advertising medium, THE DIGEST 
is not spectacular. I can’t talk about mil- 
lions of readers, blanket coverage, mass- 
acceptance or other forces important to ad- 
vertisers of products which all can buy. My 
only claim is that the readers of THE 
DIGEST have the money to buy what 
they want. 


ALBERT SHAW, Jr. 
PUBLISHER OF 


233 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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Permanent High Incomes 


Secretary Wallace has a new farm 
plan. Abandoning the unworkable 
and ridiculous attempt to give the 
farmers “parity prices,” he will now 
o to give them “parity income.” 

at is, the average farmer is to get 
“the same share of the national in- 
come per capita as existed during the 
50-year period prior to the World 
War.” 

If you are not immediately sure 
what this means, don’t bother to puz- 
zle it out. It isn’t important. In 
fact it’s a mere pretext, a mouth- 
filling formula to Mr. Wallace's 
real purpose, which is this: instead of 
trying to raise the prices of farm prod- 
ucts to their relative pre-war levels, 
he will try to raise the income of 
farmers as high as possible without 
also raising prices so high that con- 
sumers will protest too much. Thus 
“parity income” is an intentionally 
flexible phrase. In practice it will 
mean the highest farm income that is 
politically safe. 

Mr. Wallace would like to accom- 
plish this object by means of large 
crops at reasonable prices, but in fact 
he will accomplish it mainly by crop 
reduction and high prices, at the con- 
sumers’ expense, and by subsidies, at 
the taxpayers’ expense. 

There are all kinds of farmers. 
Some are competent, industrious, and 
careful of their soil; these are entitled 
to a high income. Others are incom- 
petent and lazy and not entitled to a 
“parity income” or anything more 
than subsistence. 

The taxpayers have generally gone 
along pretty far with the government 
since 1920, the year of the great post- 
war farm collapse. As consumers they 
have got the worst of it. The taxpay- 
ers have consented to a relief job 
that would soften farm distress and 
avert vast social consequences injuri- 
ous to the country. 

But Mr. Wallace’s plan goes far 
beyond a relief job. A number of 
the crops have a large yield and com- 
mand high prices. Agriculture today 
is prosperous, more prosperous than 
most industries. Yet Mr. Wallace 
continues to plan farm subsidies, and 
not merely for a brief time but indefi- 
nitely; not for an emergency but as a 
permanent thing. 

In brief, he intends to assure a per- 
manent high income to every farmer 
simply because he is a farmer. There 
is no more excuse for this than there 


would be for assuring a permanent 
high income to every carpenter simply 
because he is a carpenter. 

The political idea seems to be to 
do everything possible to subsidize 
agriculture, to give it more than its 
fair share of the national income, 
while penalizing other industries, tax- 
ing them, investigating them, and gen- 
erally knocking their ears down. But 
there are social values involved in 
business as well as in agriculture; 
people make their livings . it and 
the government is supported by it. 
Permanent subsidies for agriculture, 
accompanied by permanent cramping 
of business, are unjust and uneco- 
nomic. The government should cor- 
rect its lopsided ew and assure 
fair play to every division of the na- 
tional economy. Emergency farm re- 
lief should not be stretched into a 
permanent bountiful subsidy. 


Upon What Meat Doth 
This Commission Feed? 


Getting on its high horse, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission has charged a 
lawyer for the Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. with impugning its integrity 
and has ordered him to show cause 
why he “should not be barred from 
practice before it.” How does the 
commission get that way? 

The lawyer, C. Edward Paxson, 
denies he intended to impugn the 
commission’s integrity; but whether 
he did or not is irrelevant. He says 
he read a newspaper article in which 
Chairman McNinch of the commission 
was quoted as hoping “that interlock- 
ing executive staffs 
would be a thing of the past in the 

wer business within a year or two.” 
Apparently this was a misquotation; 
but Mr. Paxson thought it was-accu- 
rate and so he publicly declared it was 
useless for interlocking directors and 
officers to seek permission to continue 
as such, since “the decision of the 


commission would be adverse. regard 
less of the merits of the mater» 
Thereupon the commission feels j, 
sulted and threatens to bar him from 
practice before it. 

What right has the commission 
bar any lawyer bec? se of Statemenn 
made outside its presence? If a com, 
missioner is defame? he has the sam 
recourse available to other citizes 
He can sue for slar libel. 
is nothing sacred ab ut him mere 
because he has gotten job in a quay. 
judicial agency. 


Public Relations Job 
Of Each Business 


Every day brings fresh evidence thy 
business sees the need of improving js 
relations with the public. Go to am 
convention and you are likely to hear 
the subject discussed, and often the 
discussion reveals a fresh and valuable 
approach, —— if the speaker js 
thinking in the terms of the particular 
problems of his own business. 

The other day Walter LeMar Tu. 
bot, president of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, 
urged the necessity of awakening “an 
aroused and militant public” to safe. 
guard life insurance from the peril of 
excessive taxation on the great pools 
of capital that are held by the insur. 
ance companies. Unless this taxation 
diminishes, it will raise the cost of 
insurance, either by reducing divi- 
dends or raising premiums on new 
policies. And it is up to the insurance 
companies to bring this truth home to 
the policyholders. 

Another sort of public relations 
problem has been discussed by Robert 
Strickland, president of the Trust Co 
of Georgia. He urges the abolition of 
“bankers’ hours.” He thinks banks 
should be open all day, like personal 
loan companies and finance com 
panies. There are some pretty hefty 
difficulties in the way, but Mr. Strick-§ 
land’s suggestion is important because 
it is an effort to lessen public an- 
tagonism to banks. And banking isn't 
the only business that suffers from 
popular envy. Not only must busi 
ness as a whole tackle its general 

ublic relations problem, but each 
el must study its particular 
necessities and improve the esteem if 
which it is held. 
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